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|u  5.  BUREAU  OF  EDUCAT1C 

REC'D  DEC  27 

'  IE80  . 

TUFTS  COLLEGE. 


To  the  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Trustees  of  Tufts  College. 

Gentlemen : 

The  President  of  the  College  has  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  Report  for  the  academic  year 
1879-80. 

The  Corporation  has  lost  by  death  during  the 
year  two  of  its  oldest  and  most  valued  members: 
Nathaniel  Adams  and 
Richard  Frothestgham. 

Nathaniel  Adams  died  early  in  the  year.  He 
was  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  unbending  integ- 
rity, broad  views,  clear  and  positive  convictions. 
Although  engaged  in  business  which  demanded 
constant  attention,  and  holding  many  important 
and  responsible  trusts,  he  was  always  ready  to  give 
both  thought  and  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  College. 
The  institution  remembers  with  gratitude  his  prac- 
tical and  wise  counsels. 

The  decease  of  Richard  Frothingham  occurred 
only  a  few  weeks  later  than  that  of  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  Frothingham  was  an  original  founder  and 
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promoter  of  the  College.  His  name  is  borne  upon  the 
charter  of  the  institution  which,  from  the  start,  never 
ceased  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  his  thought 
and  affections.  He  freely  devoted  to  it  a  large 
share  of  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  At  one  time 
he  took  his  place  among  the  officers  of  instruction 
and  government,  giving  before  the  Faculty  and 
students,  in  the  form  of  lectures,  the  substance  of 
the  most  important  literary  work  of  his  life,  "  The 
Rise  of  the  Republic."  The  College  was  fortunate 
in  the  beginning  in  being  able  to  command  the  ser- 
vices of  so  eminent  and  wise  a  counsellor.  Proba- 
bly there  was  not,  in  the  entire  community  from 
which  the  College  receives  its  life,  a  single  man, 
who,  by  the  vigor  of  his  intellect  and  the  fidelity 
of  his  scholarship,  was  better  fitted  to  assist  in  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  an  institution,  which,  by  the 
thoroughness  of  its  work,  the  elasticity  and  breadth 
of  its  curriculum  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  its 
teaching,  has  held  its  place  beside  the  oldest  and 
most  renowned  seats  of  learning  in  the  country. 
The  efforts  of  Mr,  Frothingham  in  behalf  of  the 
College  were  varied  and  manifold.  On  the  death  of 
Thomas  A.  Goddard,  he  became  Treasurer  of  the 
Corporation,  an  office  which  he  held  until  within  a 
short  time  before  he  was  overtaken  by  the  disease 
which  ultimately  terminated  his  life.  The  duties  of 
this  office  he  discharged  without  compensation  and 
with  characteristic  honesty  and  faithfulness.  His 
name  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  College,  and  among  the  many  pub- 
lic acts  by  which  he  achieved  an  enduring  fame, 
there  is  none  for  which  he  better  deserves  to  be 
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held  in  grateful  remembrance,  or  in  which  his 
friends  may  feel  a  juster  pride,  than  the  work  which 
he  performed  for  this  young,  but  already  influen- 
tial nursery  of  science  and  letters. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  remains  substantially 
the  same  as  last  year.  Bernhard  Maimon,  appoint- 
ed Instructor  in  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Liter- 
ature, resigned  at  the  mid-year.  George  L.  Perry, 
Walker  Special  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  vacates 
his  office  at  the  close  of  this  year,  having  held  it 
for  the  full  term  of  three  years. 

The  whole  number  of  students  admitted  to  the 
College  in  all  departments  during  the  year  is 
twenty-three.    They  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Freshman  Class,  ...  10 
Special  Students,  ...  3 
Divinity  School,     ...  10 

Total,      .       .       .  23 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  College  in 
all  departments  is  one  hundred  and  two.  They  are 
distributed  as  follows: 

Under-graduates,  ...  62 
Divinity  Students,  ...  30 
Post-Graduates,     ...  10 

Total,      .       .  .102 

I  can  only  reiterate  in  substance  what  I  said  last 
year  respecting  the  causes  which  operate  to  prevent 
the  number  of  undergraduates  from  becoming  as 
large  as  it  ought  to  be  in  view  of  the  position  and 
facilities  of  the  College.    The  depression  in  busi- 
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ness  has  affected  with  especial  severity  those  per- 
sons who  chiefly  compose  the  patrons  of  the  Col- 
lege. There  is  no  fitting  school  whose  principal 
business  is  to  prepare  boys  for  this  College.  Schools 
like  Dean  Academy,  "Westbrook  Seminary,  God- 
dard  Seminary  and  Perkins  Institute,  which  have 
always  been  in  some  respects  tributary  to  the  Col- 
lege, owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  have 
sent  us  very  few  pupils  for  several  years.  In 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  from  which 
we  have  received  a  large  share  of  our  patronage, 
the  influence  of  local  colleges  is  very  strong.  But 
more  than  all  it  is  hard  for  a  young  institution  to 
make  head  against  the  prestige  of  the  older  and 
more  famous  colleges.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
among  both  parents  and  students  that  a  mysterious 
power  resides  in  the  diploma  of  an  institution  which 
can  point  to  a  brilliant  array  among  its  graduates 
of  ripe  scholars  and  great  men.  Time  and  hard 
work  are  the  only  things  which  can  reward  any  col- 
lege with  such  results.  These  we  are  securing  as 
fast  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect.  We  have  only 
to  work  diligently  in  the  line  we  have  pursued  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  wait  patiently  to  obtain 
all  that  the  most  sanguine  have  ever  desired. 

The  objection  that  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  College  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of 
persons  educated  holds  against  all  colleges.  There 
are  few  colleges  in  which  the  tuition  of  students 
forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  revenue,  and  in 
all  colleges  it  requires  a  greater  number  of  teachers 
to  instruct  a  given  number  of  pupils  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.    In  Harvard  College  the  ratio  of 
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instructors  to  students  is  as  one  to  sixteen.  In  our 
own  College  we  could,  perhaps,  double  the  number 
of  our  students  without  materially  increasing  our 
teaching  force.  Beyond  that  we  could  not  well  go. 
Classes  numbering  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  usu- 
ally mark  the  limit  of  the  teacher's  power  to  do 
effective  work,  Then,  too,  it  is  possible  to  accom- 
plish more  satisfactory  results  with  a  few  men  than 
with  a  larger  number.  The  power  of  a  college  in 
the  community  does  not  depend  upon  the  number 
who  receive  its  diploma,  but  upon  the  men  whom  it 
sends  into  the  world  thoroughly  equipped  for  the 
duties  of  responsible  citizenship  and  professional 
activity. 

In  this  respect  the  record  of  our  College  is  ex- 
ceptionally good.  A  brief  glance  at  the  roll  of  its 
graduates  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  of  the 
character  and  quality  of  our  work.  In  the  twenty- 
five  classes  that  have  been  graduated  there  are  few, 
except  in  the  very  latest,  who  have  not  achieved 
honorable  success  in  their  chosen  professions,  while 
many  are  rapidly  rising  to  distinction.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  scarcely  a  college  in  the  country 
that  can  show  as  large  a  percentage  of  really  suc- 
cessful men  in  the  graduates  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  The  reason  that  the  College  can  make  this 
claim  with  perfect  truthfulness  will  be  obvious  to 
all  upon  reflection.  Every  student  is  under  close 
personal  inspection  of  the  Faculty  from  the  time  of 
his  entrance  to  the  day  of  his  graduation  and  is 
daily  tested  in  every  study.  Not  only  must  he  pass 
the  stated  examinations  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
but  he  must  give  evidence  of  faithful  work  from  day 
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to  day.  In  this  way  it  is  impossible  for  any  to  pass 
over  the  curriculum  without  mastering  it.  Parents 
who  desire  to  place  their  sons  in  the  care  of  over- 
seers who  will  render  their  daily  progress  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  certainty,  students  who  wish  to 
enjoy  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  large  experi- 
ence and  approved  ability,  will  make  no  mistake  in 
bestowing  their  confidence  upon  this  institution. 

Many  of  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  keep 
the  number  of  the  students  smaller  than  we  could 
wish  are  disappearing.  The  effect  of  the  revival  of 
business  upon  our  constituency  is  already  plainly 
visible.  The  number  applying  for  admission  to  the 
different  departments  next  year  is  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  large  as  in  any  previous  year  since  the 
College  was  founded.  The  tributary  schools  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  are  in  a  much  more 
hopeful  condition.  I  think  we  may  reasonably 
expect  before  long  to  receive  an  annual  average  of 
four  or  five  men  from  each  of  the  schools  above 
named.  This  number  with  what  we  can  depend 
upon  from  miscellaneous  sources  will  be  as  large 
as  we  can  accommodate  well  with  our  present 
facilities. 

The  whole  number  of  degrees  conferred  this  year 
is  thirty-four,  as  follows : 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  . 

15 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy, 

4 

Bachelor  of  Divinity, 

9 

Civil  Engineer, 

3 

Master  of  Arts, 

3 

Total, 

34 
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The  good  effect  of  the  rule  recently  adopted  of 
making  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  conditioned 
upon  a  year  of  solid  work,  or  its  equivalent,  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  in  at  least  two 
kindred  departments,  are  already  apparent.  Many 
of  the  older  graduates,  who  did  not  think  the  de- 
gree worth  taking  upon  the  former  terms,  are  ap- 
plying for  it  under  the  present  rule.  Many  of  the 
best  students  voluntarily  remain  at  the  College  for 
an  additional  year  of  study,  and  thus  a  more  schol- 
arly spirit  is  awakened  in  the  College,  and  the  aims 
of  all  are  broadened. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  again  to 
the  good  conduct  of  the  students.  During  the 
five  years  of  my  administration  there  has  not  been 
a  single  occasion  for  serious  discipline.  The  pecu- 
liar vices  which  were  formerly  prevalent  in  most 
colleges,  and  which  are  not  uncommon  even  now  in 
some,  are  almost  wholly  unknown  with  us.  In  two 
or  three  instances  rumors  have  been  started  preju- 
dicial to  the  good  name  of  our  students,  but  on 
tracing  them  to  their  sources,  they  have  been  found 
to  have  no  other  basis  than  the  malice  of  those  who 
uttered  them.  But  the  best  thing  about  the  moral 
condition  of  the  College  is  that  it  is  the  result,  not  of 
discipline,  not  of  any  system  of  repression  brought 
to  bear  from  without,  but  of  a  sentiment  which  has 
been  generated  among  the  students  themselves.  A 
young  man  loses  caste  among  his  fellows  by  row- 
dyish  or  disorderly  conduct.  Each  one  seems  to 
feel  that  the  reputation  of  the  College  is  in  his  own 
keeping,  and  he  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  tarnished 
without  protest  by  the  misbehavior  of  his  asso- 
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ciates.  Those,  therefore,  who  would  plaee  their 
sons  where  the  moral  influences  are  pure  and 
wholesome  will  find  no  more  favorable  spot  than 
Tufts  College. 

The  work  of  the  different  departments  has  dif- 
fered but  little  from  that  of  previous  years.  The 
continued  favor  which  has  attended  the  elective 
system  has  made  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  working 
powers  of  those  Professors  in  whose  departments 
mainly  the  electives  are  chosen.  But  those  whose 
energies  are  taxed  the  most  severely  by  it  would 
be  the  least  willing  to  abandon  a  system  which 
stimulates  the  interest  of  teacher  and  student  alike, 
and  yields  results  so  much  more  favorable  than  the 
old  method  of  prescribed  work.  Some  of  the  evils 
which  had  arisen  from  too  free  a  choice  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  subjects  and  the  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  consecutive  hours  have  been  remedied  by 
the  restriction  of  certain  electives  to  portions  of  the 
year.  A  greater  degree  of  concentration  has  thus 
been  gained  and  more  real  progress  made. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  instruc- 
tors, the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  nature  and 
amount  of  work,  the  text-books  used,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  each  class,  and  the  number  of  hours 
spent  in  the  class-room: 
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The  work  done  in  Latin  has  been  the  same  sub- 
stantially as  heretofore,  except  that  a  portion  of  the 
work  omitted  with  the  Freshmen  last  year  otn  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  the  Professor,  has  been 
added  to  the  work  of  the  Sophomores  this  year. 
Two  Seniors  elected  Latin  through  the  year,  one  of 
them  taking  honors  in  the  department,  and  three 
for  a  half  year.  Two  Juniors  also  elected  it,  one 
for  half,  and  one  for  the  entire  year. 

The  usual  instruction  was  given  in  Greek,  the 
Freshmen  reciting  five  times,  and  the  Sophomores 
four  times  a  week.  Besides  the  prepared  work  of 
the  text-books,  both  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
were  practised  in  reading  Greek  at  sight.  One 
Senior  and  one  Junior  elected  Greek  for  the 
whole  year,  and  two  Seniors  for  a  half  year.  In- 
struction was  given  three  hours  a  week..  As  those 
electing  were  among  the  most'  advanced  in  their 
respective  classes  in  linguistic  attainments  very 
excellent  and  satisfactory  work  was  accomplished. 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  test  certain  principles  in  the 
working  of  the  department.  The  plan  adopted  in 
1878  of  confining  German  as  a  regular  study  to 
the  first  half  of  the  Junior  year  with  a  daily  reci- 
tation has  again  commended  itself  by  this  year's 
experience.  The  amount  of  work  which  may  be 
done  by  those  who  will  elect  German  during  the 
last  half  year  is  considerably  more  than  could  be 
done  under  the  former  plan  of  four  recitations 
weekly  for  the  whole  year.  Half  the  class  took 
German  as  an  extra  elective  in  the  second  half 
year,  reciting  twice  a  week.    Five  Seniors  elected 
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German,  one  for  the  entire  year  and  four  for  the 
first  half  year,  meeting  the  Professor  three  times  a 
week.  The  instruction  of  the  Sophomores  in  French 
was  varied  somewhat,  by  the  introduction  of  a  con- 
densed text-book  in  grammar,  thus  enabling  the 
class  to  give  more  time  to  translation.  The  text 
used  for  translation  was  Lacombe's  brief  history  of 
the  French  people,  and  the  men  were  held  to  an 
examination  on  the  subject  matter  as  well  as  on  the 
translation.  An  extra  elective  class  in  French  re- 
cited twice  a  week  throughout  the  year.  A  class 
of  Engineers  also  during  the  second  half  year,  read 
several  chapters  of  a  text-book  on  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  on  the  locomotive. 

The  Department  of  Physics  reports  a  year  of 
satisfactory  work  in  most  respects.  Besides  the 
regular  work  done  with  the  Seniors  in  astronomy 
and  by  the  Juniors  in  physics,  the  physical  labora- 
tory was  open  for  such  as  elected  to  use  it.  Two 
Seniors  also  elected  for  the  first  half  year  and 
one  Senior  and  one  graduate  for  the  last  half  year. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to  find  students 
with  a  decided  taste  for  physical  inquiry  and  re- 
search, and  to  offer  to  such  every  opportunity  to 
perfect  themselves  in  scientific  methods.  On  account 
of  the  small  number  of  students  in  the  College 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  all  the  subjects  in  which  instruction  can  be 
given  during  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pro- 
fessor are  excellent.  I  am  compelled  to  report, 
however,  that  the  supply  of  apparatus  is  inadequate 
to  the  work  which  the  department  seeks  to  per- 
form.   There  is  need  of  an  immediate  appropria- 
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tion  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  put  the  laboratory 
in  good  and  effective  working  condition. 

Instruction  was  given  in  Mathematics  five  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year  to  the  Freshmen  and 
four  hours  a  week  to  the  Sophomores  for  the  first 
half  year.  The  Second  Engineers  met  the  Pro- 
fessor three  times,  and  the  First  Engineers  twice  a 
week  during  the  year.  One  hour  a  week  was  also 
given  to  an  elective  class  during  the  first  half,  and 
two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  half  year. 

Both  the  regular  and  the  elective  work  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  History  was  satisfactory  as 
well  on  account  of  the  interest  manifested  as  of  the 
proficiency  attained.  The  plan  of  instruction  is 
designed  to  encourage  the  pupil  to  form  habits  of 
careful  investigation,  and  to  teach  him  to  depend 
upon  his  own  resources  in  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties of  scientific  research.  Natural  objects  are 
given  him  which  he  is  required  to  study  thoroughly 
with  such  help  from  his  teacher  and  from  text- 
books as  may  be  necessary  to  give  proper  direction 
to  his  labors,  and  enable  him  to  collate  and  classify 
the  knowledge  he  gains  from  his  investigations. 
The  Seniors  met  the  Professor  three  times  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  The  Juniors  had  four  recita- 
tions a  week  during  a  small  portion  of  the  year. 
Thirteen  Seniors  elected  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  subject,  and  devoted  four  hours  a  week  to 
the  study  for  the  entire  year.  Seven  Seniors  and 
three  graduates  also  took  electives  four  times  a 
week.  Several  important  and  valuable  donations 
have  been  made  to  the  museum'. 

The  Juniors  recited  in  Chemistry  four  times  a 
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week  for  the  year.  They  also  had  work  in  the  lab- 
oratory during  the  first  half  year.  There  were 
elective  classes  in  qualitative  analysis  four  hours  a 
week,  in  quantitative  analysis  five  hours  a  week,  in 
animal  chemistry  three  hours  a  week,  and  in  metal- 
lurgy three  hours  a  week,  all  for  the  entire  year. 

The  Department  of  Oratory  reports  this  as  the 
most  satisfactory  year's  work  since  its  establish- 
ment. The  term  began  with  the  second  week  in 
February  and  continued  until  Commencement.  The 
good  results  of  a  continuous  term  have  certainly  jus- 
tified the  action  of  the  Faculty  in  changing  from  two 
sessions,  one  in  each  half  year,  to  a  single  session 
covering  the  last  half  year.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  advantage  if  the  instruction  could  be  carried 
through  the  entire  year,  so  that  from  the  time  the 
student  enters  the  College  to  his  graduation  there 
should  be  a  constant  class  drill  with  a  view  to  vocal 
development,  and  frequent  opportunities  for  thor- 
oughly prepared  public  exercises  in  reading  and 
speaking.  During  the  year  a  course  of  lectures 
has  been  given  on  the  principles  of  gesture,  each 
lecture  being  followed  by  practical  drill.  Besides 
the  regular  work  of  the  year,  seven  Seniors  and 
nine  Juniors  made  elocution  an  elective  study.  The 
prize  reading  and  speaking  during  Commence- 
ment week  was  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit; 
showing  not  only  good  natural  abilities  on  the  part 
of  the  participants,  but  pains-taking  and  efficient 
study. 

In  the  Department  of  Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Eng- 
lish Literature  the  customary  work  in  psychology 
was  accomplished.  The  Juniors  at  the  middle  of  the 
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year  took  up  Hill's  Rhetoric,  and  after  finishing  it, 
read  Jevons'  Logic  as  far  as  Induction.  The  work 
with  the  Juniors  has  been  for  several  years  unsat- 
isfactory by  the  general  arrangement  of  college 
studies,  and  will  be  greatly  helped  in  the  future  by 
changes  that  have  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
Faculty.  The  Sophomores  read  Hepburn's  Rhet- 
oric during  the  second  half  year.  Eight  Seniors 
elected  American  oratory  during  the  first  half- 
year,  and  three  elected  British  oratory  the  second 
half  year.  Eleven  Juniors  elected  English  litera- 
ture during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  demands  upon 
the  time  of  the  President  for  outside  work  the 
instruction  in  political  economy  fell  to  this  de- 
partment. 

The  Second  Class  of  Engineers  used  Rankine's 
Applied  Mechanics,  which  was  illustrated  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  with  lectures. 
In  steam  they  had  Forney's  Catechism  of  the 
Locomotive.  These  studies  were  continued  to  the 
mid-year.  The  Third  Class  continued  the  study 
of  mechanics  through  the  year.  A  course  of 
lectures  was  given  on  graphic  statics  as  applied  to 
bridges,  roofs  and  arches.  Problems  were  also 
proposed  concerning  the  stresses  on  the  different 
parts  of  framed  structures,  and  solutions  required 
by  both  the  analytic  and  graphic  methods.  Mahan's 
Civil  Engineering  was  taken  up  and  completed 
during  the  first  half  year.  Practical  examples  of 
existing  works  were  examined.  The  theory  and 
practice  of  construction  of  roads  was  taken  up 
during  the  first  half  year,  and  hydraulics  as  applied 
to  the  water  supply  of  cities  and  towns  during  the 
second  half  year.    Together  with  other  practice  in 
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the  field,  the  class  set  stakes  over  the  farming 
section  of  the  college  property,  and  determined  by- 
level  the  height  of  each  point.  The  gift  of  a  set  of 
joiners'  tools,  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Burditt,  is  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The  President  of  the  College  gave  instruction 
during  the  second  half  year  to  the  Seniors  in  moral 
philosophy.  Four  Seniors  elected  ancient  law 
w^ith  him  three  times  a  week  during  the  first  half 
year  and  five  elected  international  law  three  times 
a  week  during  the  second  half  year. 

There  have  been  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
volumes,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pamphlets, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  periodicals  added 
to  the  Library.  Of  these  accessions,  seventy  vol- 
umes, one  pamphlet,  and  sixty  periodicals  have 
been  by  purchase,  and  the  remainder  by  donation. 
The  volumes  purchased  have  been  procured  mainly 
from  the  income  of  the  Joy  fund.  I  have  in  former 
reports  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
Library,  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the  College,  and 
the  need  not  only  of  a  large  permanent  fund  which 
will  ensure  its  constant  growth,  but  of  a  suitable  fire 
proof  building  in  which  its  present  accumulations 
may  be  preserved  from  the  perils  to  which  they  are 
now  exposed.  I  need  not,  therefore,  reiterate  my 
former  argument. 

With  the  view  of  effecting  a  more  harmonious 
distribution  of  the  work  in  our  own  College  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  who  had  the  subject  in  charge 
instituted  an  inquiry  concerning  the  distribution  of 
the  work  in  the  ten  colleges,  composing  the  asso- 
ciation of  colleges  in  southern  New  England. 


It  was  found  upon  comparison  that  the  position 
of  Tufts  was  an  average  one  in  respect  of  mathe- 
matics and  latin,  a  leading  one  in  respect  of  Greek, 
modern  languages,  and  the  studies  which  fall 
under  the  head  of  science,  and  that  we  were 
specially  weak  in  those  studies  which  are  broadly 
described  by  the  terms  philosophy  and  English. 
After  very  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  very  mature  deliberation  on  the  part  of 
the  Faculty,  it  has  been  determined  to  make  a  new 
allotment  of  time  to  some  branches  of  both  required 
and  elective  work.  Under  the  new  plan,  the  time 
devoted  to  psychology,  ethics,  and  political  econ- 
omy, is  increased  in  each  case  one-third.  Chemis- 
try as  a  required  study  is  reduced  from  four  hours 
a  week  for  three-fourths  of  Junior  year  to  three 
hours  a  week  for  the  first  half,  and  made  optional 
with  the  English  literature  for  four  hours  a  week 
for  remainder  of  that  year.  In  this  way  the 
amount  of  time  open  to  electives,  in  the  present 
sense  of  the  term,  is  somewhat  diminished  for  Jun- 
iors. 

It  was  also  decided  to  reduce  the  amount  of  re- 
quired Greek  by  about  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  hours  for  the  Freshmen,  so  that  Greek  may 
cease  to  be  a  required  study  by  the  middle  of  Soph- 
omore year,  continuing,  however,  as  an  optional 
with  some  branch  of  natural  history  during  the  last 
half  of  that  year.  The  Sophomores  will  also  have 
rhetoric4  four  times  a  week  for  the  last  half  year, 
and  instead  of  taking  French  as  now  three  times  a 
week  for  the  whole  year,  they  will  begin  French  at 
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the  mid-year  and  have  a  daily  recitation.  It  is  pro- 
posed also  to  dimmish  the  required  work  for  the 
Seniors  from  nine  hours  a  week  in  three  subjects  to 
eight  hours  in  two,  with  six  hours  as  now  to  be  di- 
vided between  two  electives.  Natural  history  and 
ethics  are  to  be  the  required  studies  of  the  first 
half  year,  political  economy  and  psychology  of  the 
second.  In  view  of  the  diminution  of  the  hours  of 
the  required  programme  of  Seniors  recently  from 
sixteen  hours  a  week  to  fourteen,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  abolish  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Senior  vacation "  and  continue  the  work  of  the 
class  up  to  the  last  Saturday  but  one  before  Com- 
mencement. This  change  is  also  in  harmony  with 
recent  changes  in  the  public  exercises  of  Com 
mencement  day. 

I  present,  herewith,  three  tables  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty.  Table  I.  shows  the  per- 
centage of  time  allotted  to  the  several  studies 
under  the  old  and  new  plans.  Course  A  in  this 
table  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  maxium  of  literary 
studies.  Course  B  gives  a  similar  preponderance 
to  science.  Table  II.  shows  the  work  in  detail  for 
each  year,  in  both  the  classical  and  philosophical 
courses,  according  to  the  plan  now  adopted.  Table 
III.  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  distribution 
of  required  work  in  nine  of  the  ten  colleges  com- 
prising the  association  of  southern  New  England 
colleges.  This  table  does  not  take  into  account  the 
time  given  in  the  various  colleges  to  theme  writing 
and  elocution.  Two  sets  of  figures  opposite  the 
name  of  any  college  indicates  that  an  option  is 
given  to  a  limited  extent  between  certain  studies. 
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Table  I. 


COURSE  A. 

COURSE  B. 

OLD  COURSE. 

% 

% 

% 

Language  and  Literature. 

14,5 

12.1 

14.8 

12,1 

12.1 

12.4 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

French  

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

0.0 

0.0 

8.2 

3.2 

3.3 

 42.6 

 37. 

 40.3 

9.6 

9.6 

Natural  Sciences. 

Natural  History   6.4  8.8  6.6 

Physics   8.0  8.0  7.4 

Chemistry   2.4  5.6  4.9 

 16.8    22.4   18.9 

Philosophy. 

Logic   2.4  2.4  1.6 

Psychology   3.2  3.2  2.5 

Ethics   3.2  3.2  2.5 

Political  Economy  ....  3.2  3.2  2.5 

History  (Roman)     ....  3.2  3.2  3.3 


 15.2  - 

 15.2 

 12.4 

1.6 

1.6 

13.7 

16.5 

100.- 

100.- 

100.- 

Table  II. 


PROPOSED  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

FRESH  MAN  CLASS. 
first  half  year. 

Philosophical. 


Classical. 

Latin,   .  6 

Greek,   6 

Mathematics,   4 

16 


Latin,   6 

Rhetoric,   4 

Mathematics,   4 

French,   3 


17 


SECOND  HALF  YEAR. 


Latin,   6 

Greek,   5 

Mathematics,   4 

Oratory,   1 


Latin,   6 

French,   4 

Mathematics,   5 

Oratory,   1 


16 


16 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

FIRST  HALF  YEAR. 


Classical. 


Latin,   4 

Greek,   4 

Mathematics,   4 

Rhetoric,   4 


10 


German,  6 

Chemistry,  3 

Physics,  .4 

Elective,    .......  3 

16 

Logic,  3 

Physics,  3 

Natural  History,  ....  4 
English  Lit.  or  Chemistry,  .  4 
Elective,  2 


1G 


SENIOR 

FIRST   HALF  YEAR. 

Classical  and  Philosophical. 

Ethics,  4 

Natural  History,  ....  4 
Elective,  6 

14 


Philosophical. 


Latin,   4 

German,   6 

Mathematics,   4 

Elective,   2 


16 


3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 

16 


German,   3 

Chemistry,   3 

Physics,   .  4 

Elective,   6 

16 


Logic,   3 

Physics,   3 

Natural  History,    ....  4 

English  Lit.  or  Chemistry,  .  4 

Elective,   2 

16 


CLASS. 

SECOND  HALF  YEAR. 

Classical  and  Philosophical. 

Political  Economy,     ...  4 
Psychology,   ......  4 

Elective,  6 

14 


SECOND  HALF  YEAR. 


Latin,     .   3  Latin,    .    .    .  . 

French,  .   6  German,    .    .  . 

Phvsios  3  Physics,     .    .  . 

rnysics' 6  Natural  History, 

Greek  or  Natural  History,  .  3  Oratory, 

Oratory,   1  Elective.     .    .  . 
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  HALF  YEAR. 


SECOND  HALF  YEAR. 
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A  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  President  of  the 
College  has  been  occupied  during  the  year  in  set- 
ting forth  the  financial  needs  of  the  College  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  sometimes  by  public 
and  formal  addresses,  but  more  frequently  by  pri- 
vate interviews  with  those  who  it  was  felt  ought  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  institution.  The  results  of 
the  work  so  far  are  such  as  to  give  much  encour- 
agement. I  am  confident  that  there  is  only  needed 
a  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees 
and  other  prominent  friends  of  the  College  to  ob- 
tain the  amount  which  is  now  needed  to  put  the 
College  out  of  all  financial  embarrassment.  The 
importance  of  this  work  is  pre-eminent.  It  is  the 
foremost  duty  of  the  hour.  I  will  not  repeat, 
therefore,  what  I  have  so  often  said  before  in  re- 
gard to  specific  needs,  —  like  the  need  of  a  large 
scholarship  fund,  a  building  exclusively  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  a  library,  a  chapel,  a  separate  build- 
ing or  group  of  buildings  for  the  Divinity  School, 
—  these  will  remain  after  the  fund  which  we  are 
now  asking  for  has  been  raised.  I  trust  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  friends  enough  will  be  found 
who  will  gladly  supply  them. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of 
the  Divinity  School  which  is  submitted  herewith. 
The  condition  of  the  School  is  healthy  and  hope- 
ful. The  character  of  the  instruction  given  is  of  a 
high  order.  The  men  are  serious  and  studious  and 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  every  advantage 
offered.  The  friends  of  ministerial  education  may 
look  to  it  with  satisfaction  and  pride.  There  is  no 
nobler  instrument  anywhere  of  the  cause  which  it 
was  established  to  uphold  and  promote. 

ELMER  H.  CAPEN. 


Tufts  College,  Sept.  14,  1880. 
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7<>  the   President  : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  College,  I  beg 
leave  to  report  the  work  of  the  Theological  Department  of 
the  institution  for  the  past  year. 

Permit  me,  however,  first  to  say  that  the  School  opened 
with  thirty-two  students,  —  thirty  in  the  regular  course  of 
study  and  two  post  graduates.  Xine  members  entered  the 
school  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  same  number 
graduated  at  its  close.  Owing  to  sickness  and  other  causes 
four  students  have  fallen  out  during  the  year,  though  some  of 
them  expect  to  return  the  coming  year,  and  only  one  relin- 
quishes the  hope  and  purpose  of  completing  his  course  of 
study  and  entering  the  ministry. 

The  appended  tables  will  exhibit,  in  the  ordinary  form,  the 
various  studies  pursued,  the  text  books  used,  the  time  devoted 
to  each,  and  the  work  done. 

I  ought  to  remark  that  in  many  of  the  studies  this  exhibit 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  work  actually  performed.  Themes 
written,  plans  of  sermons,  analyses  of  the  sermons  of  eminent 
divines,  and  other  tasks  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  more 
than  suggest  in  tabular  form.  I  wish  to  say  further  that  much 
of  our  work  may  be  designated  as  class-room  drill.  However 
it  may  be  in  other  schools  of  this  character,  the  Faculty  is  unan- 
imous in  the  conviction  that  with  students  like  ours  better 
results  are  attained  by  this  method  than  can  be  reached  by 
formal  lectures,  excellent  as  they  may  be.  Besides  we  wish 
our  students  to  understand  clearly  the  ground  they  occupy  on 
all  important  subjects,  and  therefore  freely  admit  and  indeed 
encourage  a  frank  statement  of  individual  difficulties  and 
differences.  In  this  way  topics  are  presented  in  various  lights 
and  contemplated  from  different  sides,  the  student  makes  his 
learning  more  thoroughly  his  own,  and  is  better  fitted  to 
treat  the  diversity  of  opinion  he  is  destined  to  meet  in  his  pro- 
fessional life.  At  the  same  time  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  get  cured  of  much  half-thinking,  of  many  superficial  views, 
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and  a  multitude  of  pleasant  but  fallacious  conceits.  The 
friction  incidental  to  such  a  mode  of  instruction  is  useful  in 
various  ways.  It  tends  to  teach  modesty  in  regard  to  one's 
own  opinions,  and  inspire  a  proper  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  others  ;  and  without  lessening  one's  love  of  truth  or  earn- 
estness in  seeking  it,  teaches  greater  caution  in  its  pursuit  I 
trust  that  the  results  of  this  mode  of  conducting  our  work 
will  demonstrate  its  utility  and  the  wisdom  of  its  adoption. 

I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  say  that  we  mark  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  degree  of  preparation  among  our  students 
entering  for  the  four  years'  course  ;  and  I  need  not  say  that 
we  advise  and  encourage  such  preparation  in  every  way  in  our 
power.  Where  the  circumstances  of  the  student  will  permit 
we  advise  his  taking  a  full  collegiate  course,  or  at  least  that 
he  should  fit  himself  to  enter  any  college  in  the  country. 
This  policy  tends  of  course  to  lessen  the  number  of  students 
immediately  entering,  but  we  believe  it  is  better  for  them, 
the  School,  and  that  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  for  whose 
interests  the  School  exists.  If  a  few  who  would  at  once  enter 
upon  a  course  of  theological  study,  and  a  preparation  for  the 
ministry  are  by  this  means  diverted  from  the  work,  we  have 
to  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  they  are  hardly 
the  stuff  to  make  scholars,  or  good  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

By  our  present  arrangement  we  make  but  one  year's  differ- 
ence in  the  course  of  study  between  college  graduates  and 
those  who  come  with  but  an  indifferent  preparation, — the 
graduate  being  required  to  spend  three  years  in  the  School  and 
the  non-graduate  only  four.  We  all  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  difference  is  far  too  small,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the 
School  and  the  church  from  which  the  School  draws  its  life, 
we  do  not  clearly  see  the  way  to  propose  a  change.  By 
encouraging  a  better  preparation  we  are  doing  something  to 
render  these  courses  more  nearly  equal,  and  we  trust  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  students  of  this  School  shall  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  college  education.  Without  at  all  dis- 
paraging the  labors  and  usefulness  of  our  fathers  and  our 
brethren  at  the  present  hour,  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  wider  course  of  study,  it  must  be  conceded,  I 
think,  that  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  ministry  is  a  better 
and  more  systematic  education.    We  need  broad,  thorough 
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scholarship.  We  need  many  in  all  sections  of  our  extended 
country,  who  can  take  their  places  by  the  side  of  the  best 
men  of  any  profession  in  point  of  culture  and  sound  learning. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  means  are  provided,  and  encourage- 
ment given  for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object. 

We  have  now  closed  the  eleventh  year  of  the  work  of  this 
School.  During  this  brief  period  and  at  the  beginning  of  its 
operations,  it  has  added  about  fifty  men  to  the  ministry, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  natural  gratification  and  pride  to  see 
them  occupying  with  usefulness  and  honor  posts  of  much 
responsibility.  Two  of  the  graduates,  at  once  of  the  College 
and  Divinity  School,  are  members,  as  you  know,  of  its 
Faculty,  and  are  giving  abundant  proof  of  their  own  good 
training  by  showing  a  rare  ability  in  training  others.  About 
twenty  of  our  graduates  are  settled  over  parishes  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  filling  some  of  the  most  important  pulpits. 
Several  are  in  Maine,  and  we  have  most  gratifying  assurances 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  and  their  labors  are  held. 
Three  preside  over  excellent  parishes  in  Connecticut.  Six  or 
eight  are  found  in  the  State  of  New  York,  while  the  School  is 
represented  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  other  more 
distant  states.  Wherever  they  are  we  feel  confident  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  doing  good  work,  and 
reflecting  honor  upon  the  School. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  repeat  what  I  have  so  often  said 
that  this  department  of  the  College  still  remains  without  a 
suitable  Divinity  Hall,  a  proper  library  and  an  adequate  endow- 
ment. Only  one  Professorship,  the  Packard,  is  permanently 
provided  for.  I  still  fondly  hope  to  live  to  see  this  institu- 
tion, so  important  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Church, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  first  organized  Universalism  in 
Ameriea,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  oldest  and  most  efficient 
churches,  placed  in  a  building  every  way  worthy  of  it  and 
the  cause  it  represents,  and  provided  with  all  the  appliances 
necessary  for  its  successful  operation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  J.  SAWYER. 


Tufts  College,  Sept.  14,  1880. 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE. 


lo  the  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Trustees  of  Tufts  College. 

Gentlemen : 

The  President  of  the  College  has  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic 
year  1880-81. 

The  Corporation  has  not  lost  any  member  by 
death  during  the  year.  Some  noteworthy  changes, 
however,  have  taken  place.  The  vacancies  caused 
in  recent  years  by  death  and  resignation  have  been 
filled  and  a  number  of  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  Trustees,  so  that  the  board  is  now 
within  one  of  the  maximum  limit  allowed  by  the 
charter.  In  the  Trustees  as  at  present  constituted 
there  are  but  two  persons  whose  names  appeared 
in  the  first  catalogue  for  1854-55,  namely,  Israel 
Washburn,  Jr.,  and  Charles  H.  Rogers.  The 
names  of  James  O.  Curtis  and  A.  A.  Miner  are  in 
the  catalogue  for  1855-56  for  the  first  time.  Of 
the  present  number,  twenty-nine,  more  than  one- 
third  are  graduates  of  the  College.  The  hopes  of 
the  founders  are  justified.    A   generation  has 
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elapsed  and  the  majority  of  those  who  saw  the 
beginning  of  this  enterprise  have  passed  away,  but 
the  enterprise  has  prospered  and  new  men  are 
found,  as  occasion  requires,  to  take  up  its  varied 
and  growing  responsibilities. 

During  the  year  the  statutes  of  the  College  have 
been  thoroughly  revised.  The  powers  and  duties 
of  the  several  faculties  have  been  specifically  de- 
fined, and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  more 
efficient  oversight  and  government  of  the  different 
departments.  It  is  believed  that  a  fresh  interest 
will  be  awakened  among  the  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution and  a  new  stimulus  given  to  its  working 
forces  by  these  measures. 

At  no  time  during  the  six  years  of  'my  adminis- 
tration have  the  indications  been  more  hopeful  and- 
encouraging.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  which  the  Trus- 
tees have  asked  the  public  to  contribute  to  the 
funds  has  been  pledged,  and  arrangements  are 
nearly  matured  by  which  the  balance  of  that 
amount  will  be  obtained  in  a  very  short  time.  But 
the  movement  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the 
College  is  not  limited  by  the  special  effort  to  raise 
one  hundred  and  fifty-thousand  dollars.  The  at- 
tention of  persons  of  fortune  has  been  called  to 
the  institution,  and  with  such  assurances  of  favor 
from  them  that  a  large  addition  to  its  resources 
within  a  few  years  may  confidently  be  predicted. 
The  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  direction  has 
had  another  effect.  It  has  awakened  a  new  and 
widespread  public  interest.  The  evidences  of  this 
interest  are  apparent  in  many  ways.    THe  inquiries 
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which  come  to  the  College  arc  more  numerous  and 
significant.  They  come  also  from  a  larger  number 
of  persons  and  from  a  wider  section  of  country. 

The  annual  Commencement  was  more  numerous- 
ly attended  than  it  has  been  for  many  years,  and 
among  those  in  attendance  was  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  alumni  than  ever  before.  The  number  of 
students,  which  had  fallen  off  somewhat  during  the 
period  of  financial  distress,  bearing  as  it  did  with 
special  severity  upon  the  class  of  persons  to  which 
we  look  mainly  for  our  patronage,  has  begun  to 
increase  again.  The  seminaries,  which  we  may 
regard  as  our  natural  feeders,  are  in  a  much 
healthier  condition  than  they  were,  and  are  work- 
ing with  a  more  definite  and  successful  purpose. 
So  that  we  may  safely  anticipate  a  sure  and  steady 
growth.  The  incoming  freshman  class  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  admitted. 

The  College  receives  great  encouragement  in 
the  provision  which  has  been  made  for  the  erection 
of  a  chapel.  Through  the  generosity  of  a  friend 
whose  interest  in  the  institution  has  been  active 
from  the  beginning,  this  want,  long  felt,  is  now  to 
be  supplied.  The  plans  for  the  building  »are 
already  nearly  matured,  and  the  work  will  begin 
at  once.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  struc- 
ture will  be  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year,  1882-83.  In  the  new  edifice  not 
only  will  the  hill  have  a  fitting  and  graceful  orna- 
ment, but  a  powerful  instrumentality  will  be  fur- 
nished for  the  religious  education  of  the  students 
and  the  spiritual  training  of  the  entire  college 
community.    ~No  gift  could  have  been  more  wel- 
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come,  nor  could  any  be  productive  ot  greater  and 
more  lasting  good  to  all  concerned. 

The  whole  number  of  students  admitted  to  the 
College  during  the  year,  in  all  departments,  is 
twenty-five.    They  are  distributed  as  follows  : 


Senior  Class,    .  .       ...  1 

Junior  Class,  1 

Sophomore  Class,  ...  2 

Freshman  Class,  ...  15 

Engineering  Dept.,  1 

Divinity  School,  ...  5 

Total,  ...  25 


The  whole  number  of  degrees  given  in  course 
at  the  last  Commencement  was  twenty-three,  as 
follows  : 

Bachelor  of  Arts,     ...  12 
"  Philosophy,         .  1 
"        "  Divinity,      .       .  7 
Civil  Engineer,        ...  3 

Total,        ...  23 

« 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  College,  in 
all  departments,  is  eighty-four.  They  are  distrib- 
uted as  follows  : 

Under-graduates,  ...  56 
Divinity  School,  ...  20 
Post-graduates,       ...  8 


Total,        ...  84 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  membership  during  the  last  two 
years,  which  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way: 
The  outgoing  classes  in  1879  and  3880  were  the 
largest  ever  graduated,  while  the  incoming  classes 
of  those  years  were  only  of  the  average  size.  In 
those  years  some  of  the  fitting  schools  related  to 
the  College  had  reached  their  lowest  ebb  in  point 
of  efficiency  and  numbers.  The  financial  strin- 
gency also  prevented  many  young  men  from  tak- 
ing a  college  course  who  otherwise  would  have 
done  so. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  number  of 
post-graduates.  ~No  better  evidence  could  be 
given  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  work  of  the 
College  is  held  by  its  own  children.  In  the  list 
as  published  in  the  catalogue  are  some  who  have 
been  out  of  college  several  years,  and  who  have 
already  attained  eminence  among  men  of  let- 
ters and  learning.  But  they  feel  that  the  College 
can  aid  them  by  its  facilities  to  attainments  which 
they  cannot  acquire  by  themselves.  Indeed,  the 
quality  of  the  work  in  our  College  is  coming 
to  be  better  appreciated  every  year,  not  only 
among  its  own  sons,  but  by  the  general  public. 
The  tables  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  published  in  my  last  report,  showing 
the  apportionment  of  time  to  the  required  studies 
in  ten  New  England  colleges,  and  in  which  our 
position  was  shown  to  be  not  inferior  to  any, 
has  been  widely  quoted  and  discussed.  In  this 
way  the  attention  of  young  men  has  been  turned 
towards  us  in  a  manner  best  fitted  to  produce  a 
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favorable  impression.  Indeed,  those  who  are  the 
most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
scope  of  onr  work  hold  us  in  the  highest  esteem. 
During  the  past  six  years,  not  a  single  man  has 
left  the  College  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  instruction  given  and  the  facilities  provided,  or 
to  connect  himself  with  another  institution;  while, 
during  this  time,  we  have  been  constantly  receiving 
recruits  to  our  upper  classes  from  other  colleges. 
To  enable  the  College  to  more  than  fulfil  the  high- 
est hopes  that  have  been  cherished  in  its  behalf, 
it  only  needs  that  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
especially  created  should  be  loyal  to  it,  upholding 
it  and  seeking  to  promote  its  welfare  by  their 
money  and  their  patronage. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  remains  substantially 
the  same. 

Jerome  W .  Klinghammer  was  appointed  Walker 
Special  Instructor  in  place  of  George  W.  Perry, 
whose  term  of  ofiice  had  expired. 

There  has  been  no  change  of  any  importance 
in  the  curriculum.  The  association  of  colleges 
to  which  we  belong  has  substantially  agreed  upon 
a  system  of  uniform  requirements  for  admis- 
sion. Many  advantages  are  claimed  in  behalf  of 
such  a  system.  The  first  and  most  important  of 
all  is  that  the  combined  action  of  ten  of  the  lead- 
ing colleges  of  the  country  cannot  fail  to  improve 
the  quality  of  secondary  instruction.  Another 
advantage  will  be  found  in  the  convenience  to  the 
teacher  in  the  fitting  school  of  having  to  cover  the 
same  ground  for  all  students,  whatever  the  college 
they  may  be  intending  to  enter.     Still  another 
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advantage  is  that  it  puts  the  different  colleges  more 
nearly  upon  a  level,  and  will  certainly  contribute 
towards  the  desirable  result  of  making  the  college 
degree  signify  substantially  the  same  thing,  by 
whatever  college  of  the  association  it  is  conferred. 
All  this  may  be  accomplished  without  destroying 
the  individuality  of  the  colleges.  Each  college  will 
still  retain  its  own  special  characteristics  and  have 
its  own  special  advantages,  arising  from  its  situa- 
tion, its  facilities,  the  quality  of  its  instruction,  and 
the  material  it  has  to  deal  with.  Our  College, 
therefore,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  arrange- 
ment, and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  in  entering  into  it, 
she,  in  common  with  others,  has  much  to  gain. 

I  pass  now  to  the  specific  reports  of  the  different 
departments.  A  tabular  statement  is  appended 
hereto  giving  the  names  of  instructors,  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  the  nature  and  amount  of 
work,  the  text-books  used,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
♦  each  class,  and  the  number  of  recitation  hours. 

The  work  in  the  department  of  Latin  has  been 
about  the  same  as  in  former  years,  though  the 
amount  of  required  work  has  been  somewhat 
increased.  But  two  juniors  elected  Latin  during 
the  year,  one  for  the  first  half-year  and  the  other 
for  the  second  half,  both  reading  selections  from 
the  Tusculan  Disputations  of  Cicero  and  from 
Juvenal. 

In  Greek  the  freshmen  recited  for  the  first 
halt-year  six  times  a  week,  and  for  the  second 
half-year  five  times  a  week.  At  least  one  hour  a 
week  for  the  whole  year  was  devoted  to  reading  at 
sight  from  the  author  jn  use  for  the  time  being, 
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with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  sophomores 
met  the  professor  four  times  a  week.  The  text  of 
the  Orations  of  Lycias  was  used  for  reading  at 
sight.  The  electives  taken  in  Greek  were,  one 
junior,  two  hours  a  week  for  a  half-year,  and  one 
senior,  three  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

The  Professor  of  Mathematics  reports  that  the 
new  Walker  Instructor  has  filled  well  the  place  of 
his  predecessor,  and  has  obtained,  with  that  divi- 
sion of  the  sophomore  class  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  instruct,  a  high  mark  in  the  examinations.  The 
required  work  in  mathematics  is  completed  at  the 
second  half  of  the  sophomore  year.  In  connection 
with  the  study  of  plane  trigonometry,  practice  in 
the  application  of  trigonometry  to  the  simple 
problems  of  field  work,  and  also  instruction  in  the 
use  of  surveyors'  instruments,  are  given  by  the 
Walker  instructor.  One  division  of  the  sopho- 
mores was  taught  by  the  professor  in  analytic 
geometry,  and  another  division  by  the  Walker 
instructor  in  advanced  geometry.  The  professor 
has  also  instructed  the  engineers  in  the  differen- 
tial and  the  integral  calculus.  An  opportunity 
was  offered  to  the  freshmen,  after  the  required 
work  in  algebra  was  completed,  to  continue  the 
study  as  extra  work,  and  seven  members  of  the 
class  continued  the  study  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  department  of  Physics  instruction  was 
given  to  the  juniors  four  times  a  week  for  the  first 
half-year,  and  three  times  a  week  for  the  second 
half-year.  The  sophomores  met  the  professor 
three  times  a  week  from  the  mid-year  until  the 
end  of  the  term.  One  junior  elected  physics  for 
the  year,    A  course  of  lectures  on  physical  as- 
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tronomy  was  given  by  the  professor  to  juniors 
and  seniors,  attendance  upon  which  was  optional. 

In  Chemistry  the  whole  of  the  junior  class  re- 
ceived instruction  three  hours  a  week  for  the  first 
half-year.  It  was  taken  as  a  junior  option  four 
times  a  week  for  the  last  half-year.  Chemistry 
was  also  taken  as  an  elective  by  two  seniors  and 
two  juniors  during'  the  second  half-year.  Extra 
electives  Avere  also  taken  in  this  department,  and 
some  special  students  worked  in  the  laboratory, 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

In  the  department  of  Natural  History,  the  se- 
niors, after  completing  the  subject  of  botany 
begun  in  their  junior  year,  took  up  zoology, 
physiology  and  geology,  and  continued  the  study 
of  them  until  the  end  of  the  first  half-year,  meeting 
the  professor  four  times  a  week.  Two  hours  a 
week  were  assigned  to  'lectures  in  physiology, 
full  notes  being  taken  by  the  class  as  the  basis  of 
a  future  examination.  The  other  two  hours  were 
devoted  to  written  examinations  upon  zoology  and 
geology,  lessons  having  been  previously  assigned 
equivalent  to  four  ordinary  recitations.  The  ju- 
niors took  up  and  completed  the  subject  of  botany 
in  the  second  half-year.  The  elective  courses  in 
natural  history  were  carried  on  in  essentially  the 
same  manner  as  during  the  previous  year.  Four 
seniors  elected  in  the  biology  course.  For  the 
first  half-year  they  pursued  their  studies  together, 
meeting  the  professor  twice  a  week,  their  sessions 
occupying  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
hours.  During  the  second  half-year  the  class  was 
divided  into  two  sections,  which  pursued  their 
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studies  distinct  from  each  other.  The  elective 
class  in  mineralogy,  numbering  twelve  at  the 
start,  had  to  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  for 
want  of  room  and  apparatus.  Their  course,  dur- 
ing the  first  half-year  embraced  the  practical  use 
of  the  blow- pipe,  the  qualitative  analysis  of  a 
large  number  of  the  most  common  minerals,  and 
the  study  of  their  physical  properties.  The  work 
of  the  second  half-year  was  quantitative  blow-pipe 
analysis,  including  the  assaying  of  ores.  The  re- 
sults of  this  work  were  carefully  preserved  in  note- 
books, which  were  examined  at  the  close  of  each 
half-year. 

In  the  department  of  Engineering  there  was  no 
second  class.  The  first  class  had  land  surveying, 
accompanied  by  practice  in  the  field  three  times  a 
week  for  the  first  half-year.  They  also  had 
descriptive  geometry  three  times  a  week  for  the 
first  half-year,  and  twice  a  week  for  the  second 
half-year.  The  same  distribution  of  hours  was 
also  given  to  drafting  throughout  the  year.  The 
third  class  had  applied  mechanics  twice  a  week 
for  the  year,  and  civil  engineering  three  times  a 
week  for  the  first  half-year.  Instruction  was 
given  in  roads  and  railroads,  with  field  practice, 
embracing  the  whole  operation  of  laying  out  a 
railroad,  three  times  a  week  for  the  first  half- 
year.  Eight  hours  a  week  for  the  year  were 
devoted  to  drafting.  Bridge-building  occupied 
three  hours  a  week  during  the  last  half-year,  and 
sewerage  and  drains  two  hours  a  week. 

In  the  department  of  Modern  Languages  the 
Juniors  took  up  required  German  at  the  beginning 
of  the  college  year,  and  finished  their  work  at  the 


mid-year,  reciting  daily.  The  sophomores  began 
their  required  French  at  the  mid-year,  and  recited 
daily  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Six  juniors 
elected  French  for  the  first  half-year,  three  times  a 
week.  Two  philosophical  students  (freshmen) 
recited  with  them  and  then  continued  by  them- 
selves through  the  second  half-year  four  times  a 
week.  This  special  instruction  enabled  them  to 
make  decided  progress  in  facility  and  accuracy, 
and  excited  in  them  a  regret  that  they  could  not 
have  had  it  earlier  in  the  year.  Two  seniors 
elected  German  throughout  the  year,  reciting 
three  times  a  week. 

In  Oratory  the  regular  required  work  was  done 
with  the  freshmen  and  sophomores.  For  the  past 
two  years  oratory  has  been  elective  to  the  students 
of  the  two  upper  classes.  Of  these  classes  eight 
seniors  and  six  juniors  elected  the  subject  two 
hours  a  week  for  the  last  half-year.  Five  seniors 
contested  for  the  prizes  given  in  reading,  and  three 
juniors  and  four  sophomores  contended  for  the 
prizes  in  speaking.  The  professor  believes  that 
at  no  time  of  his  service,  now  covering  fifteen 
years,  has  the  department  been  so  satisfactory. 
But  he  feels  the  need  of  more  time  to  accomplish 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results,  and  would 
be  glad  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  so  that 
his  services  should  be  continuous  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  regular  work  of  the  department  of  Rhetoric, 
Logic  and  English  Literature  was  as  follows.  The 
sophomores  had  rhetoric  four  times  a  week  for 
the  first  half-year,  the  text-book  work  being  sup- 
plemented by  lectures.     The  juniors  had  logic 
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three  hours  a  week  for  the  seeond  half-year.  The 
seniors  studied  psychology  four  times  a  week 
during  the  second  half-year.  Six  themes  were 
required  from  seniors,  juniors,  and  sophomores, 
and  three  from  freshmen.  Seven  juniors  took 
English  literature  as  an  optional  four  times  a 
week  for  the  second  half-year.  A  large  number 
of  elective  classes,  embracing  men  in  each  of  the 
three  upper  classes,  have  been  formed  in  logic 
and  the  different  departments  of  English  litera- 
ture, requiring  from  the  professor  from  six  to  eight 
hours  a  week  in  the  class-room  throughout  the 
year.  The  additional  time  allowed  by  the  present 
programme  to  the  required  studies  of  this  depart- 
ment permitted  the  work  to  be  done  more  satisfac- 
torily. 

The  President  of  the  College  gave  instruction 
to  the  seniors  in  political  economy  four  hours  a 
week  during  the  first  half-year,  and  in  the  second 
half-year  the  same  number  of  hours  in  moral 
science.  Three  seniors  elected  jurisprudence  three 
hours  a  week. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  again  that 
the  conduct  of  the  students  has  been  almost  above 
criticism.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  harmony  and 
good  feeling  which  exists,  not  only  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  but  between  the  students  and  the  Fac- 
ulty. The  undergraduates  and  the  college  officers 
constitute  one  community  with  a  single  object, 
namely,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  cul- 
ture and  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  wholesome  influence  and  genuine 
welfare  of  the  College.  The  interest  of  students 
is  best  shown  by  the  record  of  attendance  upon 


their  work.  Out  of  14,400  exercises  during  the 
last  half-year,  for  the  three  lower  classes,  there 
were  but  580  absences  of  all  sorts.  Of  these 
300  were  excused,  leaving  only  2:10,  or  V,  per  cent., 
unexcused.  In  the  senior  class,  out  of  3,840  exer- 
cises there  were  377  absences  for  all  causes.  Of 
this  number  222  were  excused,  leaving  155  unex- 
cused. The  College  has  never  presented  a  more 
satisfactory  record  in  this  respect. 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  a  large  and 
valuable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Library,  by 
the  purchase  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr. 
Chapin  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  volumes. 
This  is  the  most  considerable  addition  since  the 
purchase  of  Dr.  Ballou's  library.  Perhaps  one 
half  the  money  expended  for  new  books  would 
have  been  of  more  direct  benefit  to  the  library. 
But  there  is  a  certain  value  in  the  permanent 
possession  of  the  books  of  so  eminent  a  man, 
whose  whole  life  was  identified  with  those  prin- 
ciples for  which  this  College  stands.  Many  of 
the  books  purchased  are  not  only  valuable  in 
themselves,  but  such  as  the  library  specially 
needed.  The  selection,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, was  well  made,  and  the  College  is  placed 
under  great  obligations  to  the  generous  friends 
who  made  this  purchase  possible. 

The  condition  of  the  Divinity  School  continues 
to  be  such  as  to  inspire  with  confidence  the  friends 
of  ministerial  education.  The  recruits  it  has  al- 
ready furnished  to  the  ministry  are,  perhaps,  the 
best  evidence  of  its  usefulness.  But  the  Faculty 
is  constantly  seeking  to  improve  the  quality 
of  its  work,  and  to   raise  the  standard,  of  edu- 
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cation  among  those  who  are  candidates  for  the 
highest  and  noblest  of  all  the  learned  professions. 
There  are  some  things  which  the  school  needs, 
to  render  its  efficiency  complete.  It  ought  to 
have  a  separate  endowment,  so  that  it  may  stand 
apart  from,  and  be  independent  of,  the  Col- 
lege. This  is  one  of  the  objects  the  President  is 
seeking  to  secure  in  his  effort  to  increase  the  funds 
of  the  institution.  It  ought  also  to  be  removed 
from  close  and  immediate  contact  with  the  Col- 
lege. For  this  purpose  it  should  be  lodged  in  a 
building,  or  buildings,  of  its  own.  Here,  then,  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  wealthy  and  generous  friends 
of  that  form  of  religious  truth  Avhich  the  school 
represents  to  render  an  inestimable  service  to  the 
cause  which  they  are  anxious  to  promote. 

In  closing,  I  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
other  needs  of  the  College.  First  and  foremost 
is  our  need  of  funds.  For  the  last  five  years 
the  College  has  been  run  on  the  most  economical 
scale  possible.  Many  things  important  to  the 
highest  welfare  and  usefulness  of  the  institution 
have  been  left  undone  for  lack  of  means.  More- 
over it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  time  can  never 
come  when  the  financial  needs  of  the  College 
will  be  fully  met.  If  one  million  dollars  were 
added  to  our  resources  to-day  we  could  imme- 
diately put  it  to  profitable  uses.  But  we  need 
facilities  as  well  as  funds.  A  college  cannot  live 
and  grow  without  the  means  of  doing  its  work  in 
the  best  and  most  effective  manner.  As  I  have 
already  intimated,  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  our 
wants  is  about  to  be  supplied  by  the  erection  of 
a  chapel.      But    vve   have  other  wants  scarcely 
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less  imperative.  The  need  of  a  building  for  scien- 
tific purposes  becomes  more  urgent  every  year. 
It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  give  the  large 
amount  of  scientific  instruction  provided  for  in  our 
curriculum,  with  satisfaction  and  the  highest  profit, 
in  our  present  cramped  and  inconvenient  quarters. 
There  should  be  some  man  who  would  hail  it  as 
a  privilege  to  make  this  contribution  to  what, 
apparently,  is  coming  to  be  the  dominant  branch 
of  human  learning.  We  require  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing for  the  library  of  the  College.  There  are  now 
in  our  possession  about  twenty  thousand  bound 
volumes,  besides  six  or  seven  thousand  valuable 
pamphlets.  Much  in  our  collection  is  rare,  and  if 
it  were  consumed  could  not  be  replaced  at  any 
price.  The  books  also  need  to  be  put  where  they 
can  be  better  displayed  and  more  conveniently 
handled.  Any  rich  man  who  desires  to  befriend 
learning  could  scarcely  do  a  higher  service  than  to 
give  us  such  a  building. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  our  needs.  Remember- 
ing, however,  the  favors  we  have  already  received, 
we  wait  in  hope. 

ELMER  H.  CAPEN. 


Tufts  College,  8ept  20,  1881. 
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To  the  President: 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  institution  I  here- 
with submit  my  report  of  the  condition  and  work  of  the  Theo- 
logical Department  of  Tufts  College  for  the  college  year  1880-81. 

The  school  opened  with  the  addition  of  only  five  students,  in- 
cluding one  graduate,  to  fill  the  places  left  vacant  by  a  class  of 
nine  who  had  taken  their  diplomas  at  the  preceding  commence- 
ment. One  of  these  five  proposed  to  pursue  a  post-graduate 
course  of  study,  which  the  Faculty  encourages  when  circum- 
stances permit,  two  entered  the  Senior  class  and  two  only 
remained  to  form  the  Freshman  class.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
six  young  gentlemen,  having  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  and  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  graduated  with 
the  honors  of  the  institution.  During  the  year,  or  rather  at 
its  end,  three  students  withdrew  from  the  school ;  one  on  account 
of  a  state  of  health  that  forbade  the  hope  of  his  entering  the 
ministry,  another  to  engage  in  pursuits  supposed  to  be  more 
congenial  than  the  clerical  profession,  and  the  third  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Faculty  who  thought  him  deficient  in  earnest  pur 
pose,  and  wanting  therefore  in  such  attention  to  his  duties  as 
give  promise  of  usefulness  in  the  ministry.  The  number  of 
students  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  twenty. 

It  is  matter  of  much  regret  that  so  few  young  men  arc 
drawn  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  No  one  who 
takes  any  interest  in  religious  affairs  can  observe  without 
grave  concern  that  the  average  increase  in  the  number  of 
ministers  is  very  small  compared  with  what  is  needed  or  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  For  the  last  ten  years  in  the  Univer- 
salist  Church  it  has  not  exceeded  one  and  six-tenths  per  cent, 
a  year,  or,  in  other  words,  only  ten  preachers  per  annum  above 
the  number  removed  by  death  or  lost  to  the  ministry  through 
other  causes,  have  been  added.    And  for  the  last  twenty  years 
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the  average  increase  has  been  still  less.  Perhaps  this  may  in 
part  be  accounted  for  by  better  organization  and  more  accurate 
statistics.  Something  is  also  due,  without  doubt,  to  the 
existence  and  influence  of  theological  schools,  the  oldest  of 
which  dates  back  about  twenty  years.  They  have  materially 
raised  the  standard  of  preparatory  and  ministerial  qualifications. 
The  old  method  of  passing  with  very  brief  and  ordinarily  very 
imperfect  study  from  the  shop  or  the  plough  to  the  pulpit  is  no 
longer  available.  Parishes  have  learned  the  difference  between 
educated  and  uneducated  ministers,  and  are  more  pressing  in 
demanding  that  their  pastors  shall  at  least  have  enjoyed  such 
opportunities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  profession  and 
its  duties  as  their  schools  are  able  to  give.  Hence  it  happens 
that  such  persons  as  would  have  entered  the  ministry  under 
other  circumstances,  perhaps  under  a  merely  temporary  im 
pulse,  to  abandon  it  when  the  novelty  to  preacher  and  people 
was  over,  or  want  of  success  blasted  }-onthful  hope,  as  great 
numbers  formerly  did,  no  longer  seek  the  profession  or  make  an 
experiment  attended  by  so  many  hazards. 

This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  but  after  making  all  proper  allowance 
for  these  considerations  the  fact  still  remains,  and  a  sad  fact 
that  cannot  be  disguised,  that  the  increase  of  ministerial  force 
is  altogether  too  slow.  Without  more  ministers  new  parishes 
cannot  to  any  great  extent  be  created,  and  all  missionary  efforts 
must  be  limited  and  ineffective.  Instead  of  adding  a  hundred 
to  the  ministry  in  ten  years,  as  we  have  just  done,  it  ought  to 
have  been  three  hundred.  There  is  room  and  work  for  them 
all  over  the  land.  We  could  profitably  add  five  hundred  well- 
educated,  devoted,  self-sacrificing  ministers  to-day,  and  a  hun- 
dred more  every  }*ear  for  ten  years  to  come.  The  fields  are 
white  unto  harvest,  and  on  every  side  the  cry  is  heard  from 
famishing  souls  :  ''Come  over  and  help  us." 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  inquire,  if  this  were  the 
proper  time  and  place,  into  the  causes  that  deter  young  men 
from  aspiring  to  the  clerical  profession  as  the  noblest  calling, 
since  it  at  once  deals  with  the  deepest  problems  and  touches  the 
highest  interests  of  human  life ;  and  also  what  Can  be  done  to 
remedy  a  state  of  things  so  much  to  be  regretted.  But  this 
would  lead  me  too  far  from  my  immediate  purpose  ;  yet  I  can- 
not deny  myself  the  remark  that  a  little  thought  on  the  part  of 
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pastors  and  people  would  presently  change  the  whole  con- 
dition by  filling  our  theological  schools  and  giving  cheer  and 
strength  to  the  entire  Church.  It  is  simply  amazing  to  reflect 
that  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  parishes  have  not 
furnished  a  single  minister  for  a  generation,  and  some  of  them 
never  in  the  whole  -history  of  their  existence!  They  ought  to 
go  deliberately  about  providing  the  best  material  by  selecting 
young  men  of  the  highest  character  and  finest  abilities,  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  then  giving 
them  such  encouragement,  sympathy,  and  aid  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  Church  needs  ministers 
consecrated  to  their  work,  but  at  the  same  time  needs  minis- 
ters of  talent  and  culture. 

In  the  work  of  our  school  the  past  year,  while  pursuing  essen- 
tially the  same  methods  as  heretofore,  I  hope  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  instruction  has  been  enriched  by  a  larger  experi- 
ence and  a  more  accurate  knowledge.  The  Faculty,  I  am  sure, 
profit  hardly  less  than  the  students,  so  that  year  after  year  the 
instruction  becomes  more  direct  and  practical. 

The  purpose  of  the  school,  as  you  will  see  by  examining  the 
course  of  study,  is  twofold:  first,  to  discipline  the  mind;  and 
secondly,  to  train  the  student  to  such  thinking  and  give  him 
such  direction  and  knowledge  as  will  best  fit  him  for  the  duties 
of  his  profession.  By  Professor  Tousey  instruction  is  given 
in  Natural  Theology  and  Psychology.  Christian  Evidences, 
Homiletics,  Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Theology  are  under 
the  charge  of  Professor  Leonard.  To  Mr.  Knight,  whose 
attainments  and  long  service  in  the  school  justly  entitle  him 
to  promotion,  is  entrusted  the  department  of  both  Ecclesiasti- 
cal and  Dogmatic  History,  together  with  the  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Greek 
Language. 

In  the  department  of  Theology,  Systematic  and  Comparative, 
the  same  course  of  instruction  was  given  during  the  year  as 
appeared  in  the  last  report.  Dr.  Hodge's  great  work  was  made 
the  basis  of  instruction  in  systematic  theology.  In  compara- 
tive theology  we  use  Hardwick's  "  Christ  and  other  Masters." 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  which  I  cannot  conceal  that  our 
students  generally  who  have  entered  the  field  have  done  them- 
selves and  the  school  honor  by  their  fidelity  and  the  character  of 
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their  work.  It  will  no  doubt  be  a  surprise  to  you  to  be  in- 
formed that  while  two  graduates  of  the  College  and  this  school 
are  now  in  the  Faculty,  and,  though  it  is  only  ten  years  since 
the  first  class  took  their  degrees,  there  are  no  less  than  twent}'- 
eight  of  our  students  who  are  settled  pastors  over  parishes  in 
Massachusetts  alone,  while  others  are  doing  noble  service  in 
many  other  states. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  adding  that  special  thanks  are 
due  to  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Biddle,  for  several  very  interesting 
and  useful  lectures  on  some  of  the  peculiar  phases  of  pastoral 
service.  They  were  listened  to  by  the  whole  school  with 
great  satisfaction.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  say  that  two  of  our 
former  students,  the  Rev.  J.  Coleman  Adams  and  the  Rev. 
Gr.  M.  Harmon,  after  several  years  experience  in  the  field  of 
Christian  labor,  returned  to  exhibit  some  of  the  fruits  of  their 
thought  and  to  encourage  their  younger  brethren  in  the  path  of 
earnest  dut}\ 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  J.  SAWYER, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Trustees  of  Tufts  College. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  President  of  the  College  has  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year 
1881-82;  namely,  from  September  20,  1881,  to 
September  19,  1882. 

The  Corporation  has  lost  no  member  by  death 
during  the  year.  Henry  B.  Metcalf  resigned  his 
office  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  private  busi- 
ness. The  following  persons  have  been  elected  to 
the  vacancy  thus  caused  and  one  other  previously 
existing, — 

Newton  Talbot  and 
William  Oscar  Cornell. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  }^ear  Stephen  Minot 
Pitman,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  six  months,  which  was  renewed  at 
the  mid-year.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second 
leave  he  resigned  the  office  which  he  had  held  since 
1877.  Professor  Pitman  is  an  able  chemist,  a  faith- 
ful and  industrious  teacher,  inspiring  students  by 
his  activity  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  Trustees  ac- 
cepted his  resignation  with  regret.    Daring  the 
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absence  of  Professor  Pitman  the  duties  of  the  de- 
partment were  acceptably  performed  by 

Arthur  Michael, 

who  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  Professor  Pitman's  resignation. 

The  condition  of  the  College  is  encouraging.  It 
is  true  the  resources  of  the  institution  are  not  yet 
equal  to  the  demands  upon  the  treasury.  But  the 
work  of  securing  subscriptions  has  been  materially 
advanced,  and  several  large  subscriptions  have 
been  paid.  The  committee  of  the  Trustees,  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  is  diligently  seeking  con- 
tributions to  the  funds  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success  in  several  directions.  The  number  of 
students  is  increasing.  The  entering  class  of  this 
year  is  larger  than  for  several  years  previous,  and 
the  promise  for  the  coming  year  is  excellent.  Im- 
portant facilities  have  been  added  to  the  laborato- 
ries, which  will  make  the  working  of  the  scientific 
departments  more  efficient. 

Under  the  rules  adopted  last  year  two  boards  of 
visitors  were  appointed,  one  for  the  College  of 
Letters  and  one  for  the  Divinity  School.  Owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  appointment  the  boards  were 
not  organized  for  work  before  the  mid-year.  But 
after  their  organization  the  work  of  inspecting  the 
several  departments  was  performed  as  faithfully  as 
could  have  been  expected  of  gentlemen  so  vari- 
ously occupied  and  living  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  College.  Their  visits  have  been  cordially 
welcomed  by  teachers  and  pupils,  and  their  pres- 
ence in  the  lecture-rooms  has  awakened  a  fresh 
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interest.  The  impressions  derived  from  these  in- 
spections will  be  given  in  the  reports  from  the 
boards  of  visitors  through  their  regularly  ap- 
pointed heads.  The  experience  of  the  past  year 
justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  provision.  No  better 
way  can  be  devised  of  bringing  the  College  into 
intelligent  contact  with  the  outside  public.  It  can 
not  be  without  value  as  a  stimulant  to  the  teacher 
to  feel  that  the  public,  for  whose  exaltation  and 
culture  he  is  laboring,  may  at  any  time  inspect 
his  work.  It  is  important,  also,  that  the  public 
should  know  by  careful  and  intelligent  observa- 
tion how  well  the  College  keeps  up  to  its  stand- 
ard, and  the  progress  it  is  making  from  year  to 
year  in  its  facilities  and  methods. 

The  reorganization  demanded  by  the  new  by- 
laws set  before  the  faculties  in  a  new  light  the 
organic  unity  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
institution.    After  careful  deliberation  by  the  en- 
tire academic  body,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
the  public  exercises  of  Commencement,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  a  single  department,  should  afford 
appropriate  representation  to  all  the  different  lines 
of  work  pursued  in  the  College.    It  was  voted, 
therefore,  hereafter  to  discontinue  the  public  anni- 
versary of  the  Divinity  School,  and  to  give  place 
upon  the  Commencement  programme  to  represen- 
tatives of  the  Divinity  School,  the  department  of 
Civil  Engineering  and  the  class  of  graduate  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The 
present  year  was  thought  to  be  the  most  favorable 
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time  for  making  this  departure,  as  there  was  no 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  C.  E.,  and  but  one  for 
the  degree  of  B.  D.  The  mature  and  thoughtful 
character  of  the  masters  oration,  worthy  in  every 
way  of  the  stateliest  academic  occasion,  went  far 
to  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  change.  No  doubt, 
also,  an  advantage  will  be  found  in  concentrating 
upon  a  single  occasion  all  the  different  sorts  of  in- 
terest in  the  institution.  It  is  far  better  that  all 
the  friends  of  the  College  should  be  drawn  to- 
gether by  one  event  of  crowning  importance,  than 
that  the  same  friends  should  be  gathered  piece- 
meal by  events  which  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. As  the  number  of  graduates  who  come 
back  "full  of  vears  and  honors,"  to  renew  the 
associations  of  their  youth  increases  from  year  to 
year,  our  Commencements  gain  in  interest.  This 
change,  it  is  believed,  will  promote  the  interest,  as 
the  exercises  will  be  of  a  higher  character  and 
more  worthy  the  attention  of  thoughtful  and 
scholarly  men. 

I  have  to  report  that  the  physical  laboratory 
has  received  the  welcome  addition  of  a  dynamo- 
electric  machine  of  the  Gramme  pattern,  together 
with  a  five-horse  power  steam  engine  to  run 
it.  Both  the  machine  and  engine  are  the  gift  of 
Henry  B.  Metcalf,  Esq.,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  a  generous  friend  had  made  provision  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that 
this  friend  is  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard,  a  lady  whose 
previous  gifts  to  the  College  have  been  manifold 
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and  munificent.  The  architectural  work  upon  the 
building  was  committed  to  J.  Philip  Rinn.  Early 
in  the  year  the  Building  Committee  contracted 
with  competent  builders  for  the  different  parts  of 
the  work  and  material.  The  mason's  work  is  now 
nearly  finished  and  the  carpenter's  work  is  well  ad- 
vanced. The  architectural  character  of  the  build- 
ing is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  an  agreeable  object 
in  the  landscape  from  whatever  side  it  is  viewed? 
and  adds  a  new  charm  to  our  already  impressive 
cluster  of  buildings.  It  furnishes  also  an  appro- 
priate centre  around  which  future  structures  may 
be  grouped. 

Long-needed,  almost  indispensable  to  the  highest 
usefulness  of  the  College,  as  was  this  gift,  it  serves 
to  emphasize  still  more  strongly  our  needs  in  other 
directions.  The  demand  of  the  undergraduates  is 
almost  constantly  for  a  gymnasium,  and  many 
parents  are  urging  upon  the  authorities  the  impor- 
tance of  this  means  of  promoting  health  and  phy- 
sical development.  Interviews  have  been  held  with 
several  persons  in  reference  to  making  this  provi- 
sion, but  no  one  has  yet  been  found  who  was  ready 
to  do  it.  The  increase  of  apparatus  in  the  labora- 
tories, and  the  accumulation  of  treasures  in  the 
museums  render  a  scientific  building  a  necessity  at 
no  distant  day.  The  President  has  been  invited  by 
a  gentleman,  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  to 
study  plans  with  reference  to  the  erection  of  such 
a  building,  and  he  hopes  that  before  long  provision 
will  be  made  to  begin  the  work.  The  Library  now 
contains  twenty  thousand  bound  volumes,  many 
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of  them  are  rare  and  of  great  value.  The  shelves 
in  the  rooms  assigned  to  them  are  over-crowded, 
and  the  means  for  handling  them  are  imperfect. 
The  need  of  a  suitable  fire-proof  building  for  the 
Library  is  imperative.  Besides  these  requirements 
it  is  very  important  that,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a 
hall  should  be  erected  for  the  Divinity  School.  In 
view  of  the  function  which  the  Divinity  School 
performs  in  furnishing  an  educated  ministry  to  the 
church,  there  ought  to  be  many  persons  who  would 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  provide  the  facilities  which 
are  needed  to  render  it  most  effective  in  doing  the 
work  for  which  it  was  established. 

The  whole  number  of  students  admitted  to  the 
College  during  the  year  is  thirty-three.  They  are 
distributed  as  follows: — 

Freshman  Class,  ...  19 
Engineering  Department,  .  5 
Divinity  School,    ...  9 

Total,  ....  33 

The  whole  number  of  degrees  given  in  course  at 
the  last  Commencement  was  twelve — as  follows: — 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  .       .       .  10 
"       of  Divinity,     .       .  1 
Master  of  Arts,     #  1 

Total,         ...  12 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  College, 
in  all  departments,  is  ninety-one.  They  are  distri- 
buted as  follows: — 
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Undergraduates,  . 
Divinity  School, 
Graduate  Students, 


65 
17 
9 


Total, 


91 


Besides  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  performed 
in  each  department,  a  table  is  appended  hereto 
which  will  give  the  names  of  instructors,*  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  the  nature  and  amount  of 
work,  the  text-books  used,  the  number  of  pupils 
in  each  class,  and  the  number  of  recitation  hours. 

In  the  department  of  Latin  the  usual  ground 
was  covered  by  the  sophomores  and  freshmen. 
A  course  of  lectures  was  given  by  the  professor 
on  the  history  of  the  Latin  language,  together  with 
illustrated  lectures  on  Roman  topography.  Two 
seniors  elected  Latin  for  the  whole  vear,  read- 
ing  a  comedy  of  Plautus  and  of  Terence,  selec- 
tions from  Pliny's  Letters,  and  the  first  book  of 
Cicero  de  datura  Deorum.  Two  Juniors  also 
elected  for  a  half-year,  reading  Sallust's  Jugurthine 
War.  In  reading  the  Latin  authors  the  principal 
aim  has  been  to  understand  the  construction  of 
the  language,  involving  a  careful  study  of  the 
syntax,  to  perceive  the  spirit  and  precise  meaning 
of  the  author  read,  and  express  them  in  good 
idiomatic  English.  In  the  study  of  history  and  an- 
tiquities the  object  has  been  to  acquire  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
Romans,  their  polity  and  religious  system,  and  to 
discover  the  causes  of  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  their  government,  religion,  and  domestic 
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to  Dr.  Schneider  for  the  year.  The  time  was  spent 
by  him  in  Europe  under  medical  care.  He  is  now 
thought  to  be  fully  restored,  and  will  return  to  his 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  college  year. 
In  his  absence  Professor  B.  G.  Brown  met  the 
freshmen  six  times  a  week  for  the  first  half-year, 
and  four  times  a  week  for  the  second  half-year, 
reading  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  and  Homer's 
Odyssey.  Mr.  Klinghammer  met  the  sophomores 
four  times  a  week  during  the  first  half-year.  Dur- 
ing the  second  half-year  five  sophomores  took  the 
Greek  option  and  recited  three  times  a  week. 
One  senior  elected  Greek  during  the  second  half- 
year,  meeting  the  instructor  three  times  a  week. 
Mr.  Klinghammer  also  gave  instruction  to  the 
freshmen  once  a  w^eek  during  the  second  half- 
year  in  Greek  prose  composition.  No  text-book 
was  used.  The  exercises  were  given  to  the  class 
by  dictation,  and  corrected  at  the  board  in  the  fol- 
lowing recitation,  care  having  been  taken  to  illus- 
trate all  the  most  important  principles. 

In  the  department  of  Mathematics  the  class  in 
Calculus  was  composed  of  the  second  year  engi- 
neers and  two  juniors,  who  elected  the  study. 
They  met  the  professor  three  times  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  In  Analytic  Geometry 
twelve  sophomores  and  two  engineers  recited 
four  times  a  week.  The  freshmen  gave  sixteen 
weeks  to  the  study  of  Algebra,  four  weeks  to 
Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  year  to  Trigonometry,  meeting  the  profes- 
sor four  times  a  week.  Four  members  of  the 
class  continued  the  study  of  Algebra  after  the  class 
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had  finished  this  branch,  as  an  extra  elective,  once 
a  week.  As  soon  as  the  freshmen  had  learned 
enough  of  the  principles  of  Trigonometry  to  un- 
derstand their  applications,  the  Walker  Special 
Instructor  gave  them  an  exercise  once  a  week  in 
field-work.  He  also  gave  instruction  four  times  a 
week  for  the  first  half-year  to  those  sophomores 
who  preferred  to  take  advanced  Geometry,  in  that 
subject,  and  in  the  applications  of  Trigonometry 
to  Astronomy. 

The  juniors  had  instruction  in  Physics  four 
times  a  week  for  the  first  half-year,  and  three  times 
a  week  for  the  second  half-year.  The  sophomores 
had  three  recitations  a  week  for  the  second  half- 
year.  Two  undergraduates  elected  laboratory 
work  three  times  a  week  for  the  year,  and  one  three 
times  a  week  for  a  half-year.  Two  graduate 
students  also  spent  several  weeks  in  the  laboratory 
studying  the  special  subject  of  electricity.  On 
account  of  the  urgency  of  private  business  the 
professor  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  three 
months  towards  the  end  of  the  college  year.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  Mr.  Klinghammer  had  charge  of 
the  class  in  Mechanics,  and  Mr.  Buck  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work  in  that  department.  The  facil- 
ities which  the  new  electrical  machine  and  engine 
will  furnish,  render  it  desirable  that  a  course  of 
study  should  be  arranged  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, for  such  students  as  desire  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject. The  demand  for  competent  electricians  is 
much  greater  at  present  than  for  engineers  in  any 
other  department,  and  only  a  few  institutions  in 
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the  country  are  prepared  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
struction. It  is  the  intention  of  the  department  to 
organize  such  a  course  during  the  coming  year. 

In  the  department  of  Chemistry  instruction  was 
given  in  inorganic  Chemistry  to  the  juniors  for 
the  first  half-year.  The  recitations  were  sup- 
plemented by  a  large  number  of  experiments, 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  class  by  the  in- 
structor. Two  seniors  took  a  course  of  lec- 
tures in  organic  Chemistry,  as  an  optional  study 
for  the  last  half-year.  In  the  laboratory  instruction 
was  given  in  inorganic  and  organic  Chemistry, 
and  in   qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis. 

In  the  department  of  Natural  History  the  sen- 
iors completed  Zoology  and  Geology,  meeting  the 
professor  for  recitations  and  lectures  four  times  a 
week  for  the  first  half-year.  The  juniors  com- 
pleted Botany  and  began  Zoology,  having  four 
recitations  and  lectures  a  week.  Eight  sopho- 
mores elected  Physiology  during  the  second  half- 
year,  meeting  the  professor  three  times  a  week. 
Four  seniors  elected  Biology  for  the  first  half- 
year,  with  three  exercises  a  week  of  two  hours 
each.  Six  students  elected  Mineralogy  for  the 
second  half-year,  having  three  exercises  a  week 
of  two  hours  each. 

John  Alexander,  M.  D.,  of  Belmont,  has  given 
to  the  Museum  a  large  and  choice  collection  of 
plants,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals  and 
antiquities,  among  which  is  a  portion  of  a  ste- 
atite slab  from  Nineveh,  ornamented  with  finely 
carved  figures  of  auimals.  The  plants  and  minerals 
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were  collected  by  Dr.  Alexander  himself,  in  his 
travels  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  A 
very  fine  collection  of  Sibirean  and  Carboniferous 
fossils  were  given  by  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Chandler? 
of  Pennsylvania.  Large  crystals  of  apatite  and 
mica  from  Canada,  a  large  slab  of  flexible  sand- 
stone from  North  Carolina,  and  fossil  rain-prints 
in  argillite  from  Somerville  have  been  added  to 
the  Museum  by  the  professor. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages  has  been  similar  to 
that  of  former  years.  An  effort  has  been  made, 
however,  to  adapt  the  work  more  nearly  than 
heretofore  to  the  attainments  of  those  engaging 
in  it.  Those  classes  of  students  to  whom  this 
specially  applies  are  freshmen  in  the  philosophical 
course,  sophomores  of  the  regular  course  who 
have  pursued  French  for  some  time  before  en- 
tering college;  and  such  students  as  may  have 
pursued  German  in  their  fitting  course  beyond 
elementary  work.  This  result  has  been  accom- 
plished by  making  new  class  combinations  and 
by  varying  the  methods  and  authors  according  to 
the  capacities  and  attainments  of  students.  The 
programme,  as  thus  arranged,  required  of  the  pro- 
fessor seventeen  hours  of  class  work  a  week.  This 
would  have  been  increased  in  the  second  half-year 
had  there  been  the  usual  number  of  elective  classes. 
One  hour  a  week  for  the  year  was  assigned  to  a 
candidate  for  the  Master's  degree,  the  careful  over- 
sight of  whose  work  made  a  more  serious  demand 
upon  the  professor's  time  than  the  preparation  for 
several  undergraduate  classes. 
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At  no  time  has  the  work  in  the  department  of 
Oratory  been  more  satisfactory.  There  seems  to 
be  a  healthy  interest  on  the  part  of  students  in  all 
that  pertains  to  expression  in  reading  and  speak- 
ing. The  elective  system  for  the  two  upper  classes 
has  been  productive  of  the  best  results.  Seven 
juniors  and  seven  seniors  took  the  elective  course 
in  this  department.  In  the  judgment  of  the  pro- 
fessor, experience  has  shown  that  only  those  who 
have  manifested  a  taste  and  inclination  for  oratory 
by  electing  it,  except  possibly  in  cases  of  rare 
scholarship  or  extraordinary  abilities  in  composi- 
tion, should  be  permitted  to  appear  upon  the  Com- 
mencement platform. 

In  the  department  of  Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Eng- 
lish Literature,  of  required  work  the  seniors  had 
Psychology  three  times  a  week  for  the  second  half- 
year,  the  juniors  had  Logic  three  times  a  week 
for  the  second  half-year,  the  sophomores  had  Rhet- 
oric four  times  for  the  first  half-year,  and  each  of 
three  upper  classes  presented  three  themes.  There 
was  an  English  option  four  times  a  week  in 
the  second  half-year.  There  were  also  two  elective 
classes  in  each  half-year,  and  three  hours  a  week 
were  given  to  each  class.  The  time  given  to  re- 
quired work  is  somewhat  increased,  and  the  work 
has  therefore  been  done  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions. Themes  have  not  been  required  of  fresh- 
men, owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  making  the 
requirement  useful  when  no  time  is  assigned  to  it 
in  the  programme.  Themes  of  sophomores  have 
been  required  to  be  re- written,  and  the  results  have 
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been  such  as  to  warrant  the  extension  of  this  re- 
quirement to  all  theme  work.  At  the  best  this 
exercise  falls  short  of  what  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished, largely  because  the  tests  to  which  the 
work  is  subjected  are  not  such  as  to  furnish  the 
most  effective  stimulus  to  the  writer.  Public 
presentation  of  a  portion  of  the  work,  by  declama- 
tion or  otherwise,  would  probably  afford  profitable 
incentive,  but  can  hardly  be  provided  for  except 
through  the  general  scheme  of  college  work. 

Work  in  the  department  of  Engineering  presents 
no  new  features.  There  was  no  third  class  this 
year,  and  hence  none  to  take  the  degree  of  C.  E. 
Some  of  the  older  graduates  in  engineering,  who 
are  occupying  positions  of  responsibility,  have 
shown  recently  a  marked  interest  in  the  College. 
Mr.  Russell,  Engineer  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  has  presented  the  department  with  a 
set  of  valuable  maps  and  charts.  Mr.  Farnham, 
locating  engineer  of  the  Rio  Grande  Railroad, 
has  given  plans,  profiles  and  detail  drawings.  I 
have  to  acknowledge  in  behalf  of  this  department 
the  receipt  of  a  fine  pair  of  indicators,  the  gift  of 
Charles  Whittier,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

During  the  first-half  year  the  time  of  the 
President  of  the  College  was  mainly  occupied  in 
soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  funds,  and  attending 
to  the  outside  interests  of  the  institution.  The 
instruction  in  Ethics  was  therefore  committed  to 
Professor  Tousey,  who  met  the  seniors  four  times 
a  week  for  the  first  half-year.  During  the  second 
half-year  the  President  met  them  four  times  a 
week  in  Political  Economy. 
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The  statistical  report  of  the  Librarian  shows 
that  the  Library  has  received  an  increase  by  gift 
and  purchase  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-five 
bound  volumes,  of  these  sixty-seven  were  pur- 
chased from  the  income  of  the  Joy  fund.  A  fine 
edition  of  the  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale,  in 
forty-six  volumes,  is  the  gift  of  William  B.  Bement, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  condition  of  the  Lib- 
rary under  the  necessary  limitation  of  expenditure 
calls  for  no  extended  comment.  Such  additions  as 
can  be  made  are  slowly  increasing  its  value.  The 
great  need  in  its  relation  to  college  students  is  of 
the  means  of  supplying  from  month  to  month  a 
number  of  new  books. 

The  College  is  indebted  to  the  Bev.  E.  C.  Bolles, 
Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  for  a  valuable  course  of  eight  lec- 
tures on  Historic  London. 

The  Beport  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School 
is  herewith  submitted,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Trustees  is  earnestly  called  to  it.  The  need  of  a 
special  endowment  of  the  School  is  very  pressing. 
The  President  of  the  College  has  omitted  no  op- 
portunity to  urge  this  matter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who,  he  thought,  were  financially 
able  and  sufficiently  interested  either  to  furnish 
the  endowment  or  make  an  encouraging  begin- 
ning towards  it.  The  Trustees  would  doubtless  be 
glad  to  give  the  name  of  the  School  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  would  provide  a  considerable  fund  for 
its  separate  maintenance.  There  is  hope,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  some  one  may  be  found 
shortly  who  will  do  this  friendly  and  generous 
act.  ELMEB  H.  CAPEN. 

Tufts  College,  Sept  19,  1882. 
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To  the  President  : 

In  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  this  institution,  I  here- 
with respectfully  report  the  condition  and  work  of  the  Theo- 
logical Department  of  Tufts  College  for  the  College  year  of 
1881-82. 

Our  year  opened  with  an  addition  of  nine  students.  Three 
of  these,  all  sons  of  clergymen,  were  college  graduates, 
two  from  Tufts  and  one  from  Buchtel.  These,  as  their 
course  of  study  embraces  but  three  years,  graded  with  the 
second  years  men.  Six  entered  as  first  years  men  for  a  course 
of  four  years.  One  of  these,  after  pursuing  his  studies  for 
some  time,  concluded,  under  the  advice  of  the  Faculty,  as  his 
age  and  the  circumstances  of  his  family  favored  it,  to  enter 
the  College  and  take  a  regular  course  of  study,  before 
completing  his  theological  education.  One  other  member  of 
the  class  at  the  close  of  the  year  took  up  his  connection  with 
the  institution  under  a  sense  of  incapacity  to  do  the  work  of 
the  School,  and  a  feeling  that  he  was  not  qualified  for  the  pro- 
fession to  which  for  a  time  his  aspirations  had  turned. 

One  young  man  finished  the  prescribed  course  of  four  years, 
passed  a  successful  examination  and  graduated  with  the  honors 
of  the  institution.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  active 
duties  of  the  ministry,  becoming  the  pastor  of  a  parish. 

In  respect  to  the  work  of  the  School,  I  hazard  nothing  in 
saying  that  it  has  never  been  better  than  during  the  last  year. 
The  students  have  uniformly  exhibited  a  most  commendable 
industry  and  a  careful  observance  of  their  duties,  while  the 
increasing  experience  of  the  teachers,  and  the  greater  famil- 
iarity with  the  various  matters  treated  have  given  to  their 
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instructions  a  directness  and  efficiency  hitherto  unattained.  The 
various  branches  of  instruction  embraced  in  our  curriculum, 
and  the  work  done  in  each  are  more  specifically  exhibited  in 
the  accompanying  tables  to  which  I  beg  to  refer.  As  to  our 
methods  and  the  character  of  our  work,  I  presume  you  will 
be  more  particularly  informed  by  the  Report  of  the  Committees 
who  visited  us  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  School. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  continued  kindness  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Biddle,  of  North  Cambridge,  in  completing  a  course 
of  Lectures  begun  the  preceding  year,  on  some  of  the  peculiar 
aspects  and  duties  of  ministerial  life.  They  were  very  inter- 
esting, and  highly  appreciated  by  both  students  and  Faculty. 
I  beg  also  to  mention  with  satisfaction  a  course  of  Lectures  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Emerson  on  the  history  of  several  Ancient  Empires 
whose  fortunes  touched  and  affected  the  life  of  the  Hebrew 
people  and  the  interests  of  revealed  religion.  The  subject  is 
one  with  which  he  has  made  himself  familiar,  and  his  Lectures 
were  listened  to  by  the  whole  School  with  great  pleasure  and 
profit.  Both  these  gentlemen  deserve  the  thanks,  not  only  of 
the  Faculty,  but  of  the  Trustees  and  all  friends  of  the  School. 
During  the  year,  let  me  add,  the  School  has  been  laid  under 
obligation  to  several  of  our  former  students,  who  returned 
after  some  years  of  service  in  the  field  of  ministerial  labor  to 
speafc  a  word  of  encouragement  to  those  who  were  still  in  the 
process  of  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Such  services,  occasionally  rendered,  prove  interesting  and 
advantageous  by  occupying  an  hour  in  some  field  of  thought 
to  which  our  students  have  not  been  accustomed,  and  by  in- 
spiring them  to  make  some  excursions  in  their  studies  beyond 
the  beaten  paths  of  their  daily  work. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  repeat  that  our  School  is  practi- 
cally without  endowment;  is  much  in  need  of  an  appropriate 
building  and  a  suitable  library.  Allow  me  to  inquire  if 
some  plans  might  not  be  instituted,  and  means  employed  look- 
ing to  the  better  condition  of  the  School.  I  believe  the  friends 
of  the  School  in  Massachusetts,  and  indeed  of  all  New  England 
would  gladly  and  generously  respond  to  a  call  for  this  purpose. 
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I  am  anxious  before  I  die  to  see  this  School  placed  on  a  firm 
foundation,  and  so  conditioned  as  to  go  on  with  the  work,  so 
well  begun,  with  increasing  vigor  and  larger  success.  Our 
Church  has  no  interest  of  deeper  concern  or  more  vital  to  its 
prosperity  than  good  Theological  Schools,  and  this,  occupying 
as  it  does  a  place  where  our  cause  is  oldest,  best  organized, and 
most  prosperous,  should  ever  stand  foremost  in  its  internal,  as 
it  naturally  does  in  external  advantages. 

THOMAS    J.  SAWYER, 

Deo n  q  f  th  e  Facu Ity . 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Trustees  of  Tufts  College. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  President  of  the  College  has  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year 
1882-83;  namely,  from  September  19,  1882,  to 
September  18,  1883. 

The  following  Trustees  have  resigned  during 
the  year,  namely  : 

Frank  W.  Draper,  M.  D.,  and 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce. 

The  corporation  has  also  been  called  to  mourn 
the  loss  of 

Israel  Washburn,  Jr.,  LL.D., 

whose  death  occurred  very  unexpectedly  in  May 
last.  Mr.  Washburn  was  the  last  surviving  per- 
son whose  membership  of  the  corporation  was 
continuous  from  its  first  organization.  Since  the 
death  of  Oliver  Dean,  M.  D.,  in  1872,  he  had  held 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Trustees,  and  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.,  as 
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President  of  the  College,  he  was  elected  as  his 
successor,  but  declined  to  serve.  Mr.  Washburn 
was  one  of  the  few  strongly  marked  characters  of 
his  time.  A  statesman,  a  social  reformer,  a  philan- 
thropist and  Christian,  earnest,  positive,  uncom- 
promising, diligent  and  faithful  in  promulgating 
his  opinions  and  discharging  his  trusts,  he  put 
the  impress  of  his  personality  upon  the  most 
important  movements  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  write  the  history, 
either  of  his  native  state  or  the  nation,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  without  a  recognition  of  his  ideas 
and  services.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that, 
among  the  many  objects  which  claimed  his  atten- 
tion and  aroused  his  sympathies,  this  College  held 
no  second  place  in  his  affections.  He  watched  its 
organization  and  development  with  an  unflagging 
interest,  and  was  never  weary  of  any  effort  that 
might  promote  its  progress.  He  also  sought  the 
development,  by  wise  counsels  and  substantial  aid, 
of  those  subordinate  schools,  which  are  directly 
tributary  to  the  life  of  the  College. 

To  fill  the  above  vacancies  the  following  persons 
have  been  chosen,  namely : 

William  B.  Bement, 

Hon.  Hosea  W.  Parker,  and 

Hon.  William  D.  Washburn. 

In  the  offices  of  instruction  and  government  the 
following  appointments  are  to  be  noted,  namely : 

William  Leslie  Hooper,  A.M.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physics. 
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Arthur  M.  Comey,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry, and 

Fred  Stark  Pearson,  A.M. B.,  Walker  Special 
Instructor,  vice  Jerome  W.  Klinghammer,  A.  M., 
whose  term  of  office  expired  by  limitation. 

The  appointment  of  the  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics  is  due  to  Henry  B.  Metcalf,  Esq.,  whose 
continued  liberality  seems  to  find  a  fresh  form  of 
manifestation  with  every  year. 

Although  many  of  the  most  important  needs  of 
the  College  are  not  met,  yet  a  very  decided  and 
gratifying  progress  has  been  made. 

Goddard  Chapel  was  completed  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  and  it  was  solemnly  conse- 
crated to  religious  uses  in  an  impressive  ser- 
vice, a  very  large  congregation  participating,  on 
the  29th  May.  Both  on  this  occasion  and  on 
Commencement  Day  the  public  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  witness  its  complete  adaptation  to  the 
ends  proposed  by  the  generous  giver.  It  is 
graceful  and  majestic  in  its  outline,  satisfying  in  a 
marked  degree  to  the  sense  of  beauty,  giving 
character  and  refinement  to  our  entire  group  of 
buildings.  It  is  strong  and  commodious  also,  and 
cannot  fail  to  serve  the  religious  needs  of  the 
College  for  many  generations. 

Among  other  gifts  made  during  the  year  may 
be  mentioned  a  bequest,  amounting  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  from  Miss  B.  M.  Blake,  late  of 
Kingston,  N.  H. 

Provision  has  likewise  been  made  by  which  the 
College   is   to   have   important  additions  to  its 
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facilities.  The  good  health,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tentment of  the  students,  has  long  demanded  a 
gymnasium.  So  much  attention  is  given  among 
young  men,  in  almost  every  walk  in  life,  to  physical 
culture,  that  the  possession  of  means  for  this 
object  has  become  almost  indispensable  in  an 
institution  of  learning  which  appeals  to  the 
public  for  patronage.  I  have  sought  to  emphasize 
this  need  in  every  annual  report  that  I  have  made 
thus  far.  It  is  very  gratifying,  therefore,  to  know 
that  a  friend,  whose  benefactions  to  the  College 
are  already  numerous,  has  given  a  fund,  not  only 
for  the  erection,  but  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of 
a  gymnasium.  The  preparation  of  plans  has  been 
entrusted  to  Geo.  A.  Clough,  architect,  of  Boston. 
The  mason's  work  is  already  well  advanced,  and 
the  building  will  doubtless  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  the  early  winter. 

The  one  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
of  Letters  whose  service  has  been  uninterrupted 
from  the  opening  of  the  College,  in  1855,  to  the 
present  time,  is  John  P.  Marshall,  professor  of 
natural  history.  During  his  connection  with 
the  College  he  has  given  instruction  in  many 
subjects.  But  natural  history  has  always  been 
his  specialty.  By  diligence,  patience,  and  personal 
self-denial,  he  has  gradually  made  large  and  impor- 
tant collections,  illustrating  the  different  branches 
of  his  subject,  which  it  has  been  impossible  from  lack 
alike  of  funds  and  room  to  display  properly.  To 
him,  especially,  among  the  many  rejoicing  friends 
of  the  institution,  it  will  give  supreme  satisfaction, 
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that  a  benefactor  has  been  found  to  erect  a  building 
in  which  our  present  collections  can  be  arranged 
and  exhibited,  and  by  means  of  which  a  new  impulse 
may  be  given  to  the  investigation  of  natural  his- 
tory in  all  its  departments.  A  fund  for  care  and 
maintenance  is  also  to  accompany  this  building.  I 
should  add  that  the  most  agreeable  feature  of 
this  gift,  is  the  intimation  that  it  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  magnificent  foundation,  which,  when  it 
is  completed,  will  render  its  donor  and  the  Col- 
lege alike  illustrious  in  that  department  of  teaching 
and  research.  J.  Ph.  Rinn,  A.M.,  has  prepared  a 
scheme  for  a  group  of  buildings,  the  central  por- 
tion of  which  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  walls  will  be  ready  to  receive 
the  roof  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

The  late  John  Wade,  of  Woburn,  made  to  the 
College  two  important  bequests,  one  of  them  in 
trust  until  it  should  reach  a  specified  sum,  and  the 
other  subject  to  a  life-interest  in  behalf  of  a  surviv- 
ing friend.  The  corporation  has  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  trustee  and  the  cestuy  que  trust,  by 
which  it  has  come  into  possession  of  both  be- 
quests. Measures  have  been  instituted  by  which 
it  is  hoped  that,  from  the  united  Wade  funds,  a 
sufficient  income  will  be  received,  to  pay,  after  dis- 
charging the  annual  obligation  to  the  beneficiary 
for  life  under  the  will,  the  salary  of  at  least  one 
professor. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  financial  gains,  the 
needs  of  the  College  are  manifold. 
Our  most  important  need  is  still  for  perma- 
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nent  funds,  from  the  income  of  which  we  may 
pay  our  current  expenses,  and  make  such  addi- 
tions, from  time  to  time,  to  the  teaching  force 
of  the  different  departments  as  the  best  interests 
of  learning  require.  This  need  can  be  met 
in  three  ways. 

First,  by  the  giving  of  money  without  restric- 
tion, other  than  that  it  shall  be  permanently 
invested  and  the  income  only  used  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  Trustees  in  their  wisdom  may  deem 
best.  This  form  of  gift,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark,  is  not  only  the  most  desirable,  but  the 
most  useful.  The  needs  of  an  institution  vary 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  unless  the 
Trustees  can  have  liberty  of  choice  their  action  is 
often  seriously  and  sometimes  hopelessly  em- 
barrassed. 

Secondly,  by  making  pecuniary  provision  for 
professorships  that  are  already  established,  but 
unendowed.  In  every  institution  of  learning  cer- 
tain professorships  are  indispensable  to  its  life. 
The  work  cannot  go  on  at  all  without  them.  In 
our  College  very  few  such  professorships  rest  upon 
any  special  foundation.  So  that  if  any  friend  were 
desirous  of  being  remembered  and  honored  among 
the  patrons  and  benefactors  of  learning,  he  might 
furnish  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  one  of 
these  chairs.  He  would  thus  be  sure,  not  only 
that  his  name  would  be  preserved,  but  that  so  long 
as  money,  by  prudent  and  careful  management, 
could  be  made  to  yield  an  income,  that  professor- 
ship would  endure. 


Thirdly,  by  the  endowment  of  professional 
schools.  At  the  present  moment  no  favor  could 
be  shown  which  would  be  so  acceptable  as  the 
special  endowment  of  the  Divinity  School.  Not 
only  the  importance  of  the  school,  but  the 
efficiency  of  its  work,  demands  that  it  should 
be  removed  from  its  present  somewhat  incon- 
venient quarters,  and  placed  in  a  building  of  its 
own.  It  ought  also  to  have  a  separate  fund  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  provision  that  has  already  been  made  for  it, 
would  soon  render  it  independent  of  any  present 
charge  upon  the  funds  of  the  College,  and  also 
provide  for  much  needed  expansion.  Considering 
the  vital  relation  which  the  school  sustains  to  the 
varied  constituency  of  the  College,  the  wonder  is 
that  there  are  not  many  persons  vying  with  each 
other  for  the  privilege  of  rendering  this  service 
and  achieving  this  honor. 

There  is  room  also  for  some  person  to  put  the 
cause  of  science  under  lasting  obligation  to  him- 
self by  founding  here  a  Scientific  School.  We 
have  already  many  of  the  facilities  for  such  a 
school;  eminent  specialists  whose  fame  is  world- 
wide, and  working  laboratories  with  much  of  the 
needed  apparatus.  Already  the  scientific  work 
that  is  done  here  will  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  what  is  done  in  the  best  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. But  we  need  a  scientific  building  which  will 
afford  conveniences  for  performing  the  most  deli- 
cate and  difficult  experiments  in  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  suitable  work-shops  for  the  different 
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departments  of  engineering.  If  we  had  these,  with 
a  fund  sufficient  to  maintain  and  operate  them,  we 
could  offer  inducements  to  the  young  men  who  are 
in  search  of  scientific  training,  unsurpassed  on  this 
continent. 

A  committee  of  the  Trustees  has  been  engaged 
for  some  months  in  considering  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  Medical  School.  Their  investiga- 
tions have  gone  so  far  as  to  prove  that,  with  a  very 
moderate  endowment  to  begin  with,  a  school  could 
be  opened  which  would  have  the  co-operation  and 
approval  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners 
of  the  medical  faculty  in  New  England,  and  meet 
a  want  which  is  not  now  met  by  any  other  school. 
Undoubtedly  such  a  department  would  be  of  posi- 
tive advantage  to  the  College. 

Another  committee  has  been  charged  with  the 
duty  of  studying  the  question  of  opening  the  Col- 
lege to  women.  Serious  and  vital  considera- 
tions are  involved  in  this  question.  Many  persons, 
not  only  those  who  have  daughters  to  educate,  but 
the  friends  of  female  education  in  general,  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  the  committee's 
deliberations.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  held 
respecting  the  merits  of  the  question,  it  appears  to 
be  the  general  view,  both  of  the  committee  and 
of  those  with  whom  consultation  has  been  held 
that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  College, 
before  any  step  could  be  taken  toward  opening  its 
doors  to  the  other  sex,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
ample  provision  should  be  made  for  their  separate 
lodging  and  oversight.    As  to  the  principle  of 
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co-education,  there  is  a  diversity  view,  not  only 
among  the  Trustees,  but  in  the  Faculty  of  the 
College,  and  among  our  patrons  and  constituents. 
Nevertheless,  the  trend  of  public  opinion  ap- 
pears to  be,  for  the  present  at  least,  unmistakably 
towards  co-education.  Many  of  the  most  careful 
observer's  of  the  educational  movements  of  our 
time  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  the  most  conservative  institutions  of 
the  country  will  make  no  distinction  of  sex  in 
their  conditions  of  entrance.  The  provision 
which  Columbia  College  has  made  for  a  course  of 
study  for  girls,  identical  in  the  most  important 
respects  with  that  which  is  prescribed  for  boys, 
cannot  be  carried  out  logically,  unless  they  are  not 
only  given  a  degree  as  the  reward  of  their  attain- 
ment, but  accorded  the  same  supervision  and  instruc- 
tion. In  a  movement  of  such  vast  importance, 
there  are  those  who  think  Tufts  should  lead  rather 
than  follow. 

I  am  constrained  once  more  to  call  attention  to 
the  Library.  With  a  collection  numbering  twenty 
thousand  bound  volumes,  besides  many  valuable 
pamphlets,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  there 
should  be,  not  only  better  facilities  for  handling 
them,  but  a  fire-proof  structure  for  their  preserva- 
tion. In  addition  to  this  the  report  of  the  Libra- 
rian calls  attention  to  the  need  of  a  fund,  from  the 
income  of  which  purchases  may  be  made,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  wants  of  those,  both  teachers  and 
students,  who  have  occasion  to  consult  it,  may 
require.    Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  friend 
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to  imitate  the  example  of  those  who  have  made 
provision  for  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  give  the  money  which  may 
be  needed  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building, 
and  also  for  a  fund  for  its  proper  support.  What 
nobler  service  could  any  person,  whom  Providence 
has  blessed  with  a  superabundance  of  "  this  world's 
goods,"  render  to  the  cause  of  human  enlighten- 
ment than  thus  to  place  our  Library  upon  an 
independent  and  permanent  foundation. 

The  last  Commencement  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  the  friends  of  the  College  to  perceive  the  wis- 
dom of  the  plan  of  placing  representatives  of  the 
different  departments  upon  the  platform.  The 
exercises  have  gained  greatly  in  quality, 
and  in  freshness  and  variety  of  interest  by 
the  process.  Besides,  it  furnishes  the  public 
with  a  basis  of  judgment,  as  to  the  character  and 
scope  of  our  work. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  view  of  the  recent  discus- 
sion concerning  the  place  of  Greek  in  the  college 
curriculum,  to  call  renewed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  past  seven  years  a  course  of  study  has 
been  open  in  this  College  in  which  the  modern 
languages  and  some  electives  in  science,  are 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  Greek.  The  degree 
which  is  bestowed  on  the  successful  completion  of 
this  course  is  that  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  But 
it  is  put  upon  a  plane  of  equality  with  the  older 
degree,  by  opening  the  master's  degree,  to  those 
who  have  taken  it,  on  the  same  terms  as  to  Bach- 
elors of  Arts. 
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In  my  report  for  1875-70,  I  announced  the 
establishment  of  the  new  course  in  language,  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  "After  mature  deliberation 
it  has  been  determined  to  substitute  a  course  of 
study,  running  parallel  with  that  for  which  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  is  given,  embracing  all  the  studies 
of  the  latter  course,  except  Greek.  The  place  of 
Greek  is  supplied  mainly  by  the  modern  languages ; 
and  that  the  work  in  these  may  be  carried  further 
than  it  is  usually  pursued,  an  amount  of  prepara- 
tion in  French,  equivalent  to  a  year's  work  in  the 
College,  counting  three  recitations  a  week,  is 
required  for  admission  to  the  course.  A  crying 
reproach  of  American  college  education  is  thus 
removed;  namely,  that  so  little  of  practical 
value  to  the  student,  is  now  done  with  the  living 
languages  of  continental  Europe,  especially  with 
the  languages  of  the  two  leading  nations,  France 
and  Germany,  which  may  be  said  to  divide  with 
the  English  race,  almost  the  entire  realm  of  letters. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  ground  of  complaint 
with  the  repositories  of  learning  in  this  country 
that  so  few,  even  among  the  educated  classes,  have 
a  speaking  acquaintance  with  French  and  German, 
or  are  able  to  read  in  those  tongues,  with  pleasure 
and  profit.  The  growing  intercourse  of  Americans 
with  foreigners,  not  to  speak  of  the  imperative 
demands  of  high  official  stations,  which  must  con- 
tinue to  be  filled,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  by 
persons  of  education,  would  seem  to  demand  a 
higher  degree  of  attainment  in  those  branches 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible  with  such  facilities 
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as  most  colleges  and  universities  afford."  This 
language  acquires  new  force  in  the  light  of  the 
discussions  now  going  on.  I  am  bound  to  confess, 
however,  that  our  experience  of  the  last  seven 
years  does  not  give  us  unbounded  confidence  in 
any  very  sweeping  modification  of  the  old  college 
curriculum.  We  have  had  some  men  of  excep- 
tional brilliancy  who  have  taken  the  new  course. 
But  as  a  rule,  those  who  have  sought  it  have  not 
shown  either  the  facility  in  linguistic  studies,  or 
the  mental  grip  in  dealing  with  other  subjects, 
which  those  who  take  the  other  course  generally 
exhibit.  This  may  be  due  either  to  the  difference  of 
the  preparatory  drill,  or  to  the  fact  that  only  the 
better  sort  of  scholars  have  the  courage  to  under- 
take the  more  extended  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages. In  all  this  discussion,  however,  it  is  not  wise 
to  lose  sight  of  the  real  object  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  to  fill  the  mind  with  facts  or  prin- 
ciples of  a  practical  kind  which  will  enable  the 
graduate  to  get  his  daily  bread  in  any  calling  to 
which  he  may  turn  his  hand.  Such  education 
belongs  wholly  to  the  professional  and  tech- 
nical schools.  The  object  of  the  college  is  to 
produce  men  disciplined  and  trained  to  take  up 
and  carry  forward  with  success  the  investigation 
of  truth  or  knowledge  in  any  direction  in  which 
their  tastes  may  lead  or  their  duty  compel  them. 
The  question,  therefore,  of  the  best  method  to  be 
pursued  in  education,  cannot  be  determined  by  an 
appeal  to  popular  prejudice,  but  it  must  be  learned 
through  the  observation  of  teachers  and  the  ex- 
perience of  scholars. 
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The  whole  number  of  students  admitted  to  the 


College  during  the  year  is  thirty-five.  They  are 
distributed  as  follows:  - 

Freshman  Class,    ...  19 

Sophomore  Class,  ...  1 

Junior  Class,         ...  1 

Senior  Class,         ...  1 

Engineering  Department,  -    .  5 

Special  Student,     ...  1 

Divinity  School,    ...  7 

Total,  ....  35 

The  whole  number  of  degrees  given  in  course  at 
the  last  Commencement  was  twentv,  as  follows: — 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  .       .       .  10 

"       of  Divinity,     .       .  5 

'*       of  Civil  Engineering,  H 

Master  of  Arts,      .  2 

Total,         ...  20 


The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  College, 
in  all  departments,  is  one  hundred.  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows: — 


Undergraduates,  ...  72 
Divinity  School,     .  .  21 

Graduates,  ...  7 

Total,         .       .  .100 
Besides  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  performed 
in  each  department,  a  table  is  appended  hereto 


which  will  give  the  names  of  instructors,  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
work,  the  text-books  used,  the  number  of  pupils 
in  each  class,  and  the  number  of  recitation  hours. 

In  the  department  of  Latin,  besides  the  required 
work  with  the  freshmen  and  sophomores,  the  fol- 
lowing electives  were  taken.  One  senior  for  the 
first  half-year  read  selections  from  the  Satires 
of  Juvenal.  Two  juniors  read  Cicero's  Cato 
Major  and  one  book  of  Tusculans.  A  course  of 
lectures  was  also  given  to  the  freshmen  in  the 
history  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature,  besides 
a  few  illustrated  lectures  on  Roman  antiquities. 

In  the  department  of  Greek,  besides  the  regular 
work  with  freshmen  six  times  a  week  for  the  first 
half-year,  and  five  times  a  week  for  the  second 
half-year,  and  with  the  sophomores  four  times  a 
week  for  the  first  half-year,  one  sophomore  took 
an  extra  elective  three  times  a  week  in  the  second 
half-year,  and  one  senior  a  regular  elective  twice 
a  week  for  the  first  half-year. 

The  work  in  the  Mathematical  department  has 
been  essentially  the  same  as  for  the  three  previous 
years.  Text-books  have  been  changed,  but  the 
subjects  taught  have  been  given  in  the  same  order 
and  to  about  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  As 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  late  in  the 
amount  taught  in  the  fitting  schools,  it  is  hoped 
that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  all  freshmen  so 
well  prepared  to  the  limits  of  our  requirements, 
that  the  class  will  be  able  to  complete  during  the 
first  year  the  whole  of  the  work  contemplated  by 
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the  department.  With  the  Walker  Special  In- 
structor seven  sophomores  and  one  engineer  elec- 
ted advanced  geometry,  four  times  a  week,  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  half-year,  and  did 
satisfactory  work. 

In  the  department  of  Physics  the  required  work 
is  a  year's  study  of  physics  by  the  juniors,  the 
class  meeting  the  professor  four  times  a  week  for 
the  first  half-year,  and  three  times  a  week  for  the 
second  half-year.    Six  weeks  are  also  devoted  to 
astronomy  by  the  same  class.    In  the  elective  work 
of  this  department,  two  seniors  and  seven  juniors 
had  laboratory  practice  throughout  the  year.  Two 
seniors  also  had  theoretical  physics  for  the  year. 
The  professor,  besides  his  work  on  the  academic 
side  of  the  College,  gave  a  course  of  twelve  lec- 
tures to  the  Divinity  School  on  molecular  physics, 
the  object  being  to  make  plain  how  far  physical 
laws  have  been  discovered  in  matter,  what  classes 
of  phenomena  can  be  predicted,  and  to  show,  as 
clearly  as  possible  in  the  time,  the  nature  of  the 
various  forms  of  energy,  as  heat,  electricity,  etc. 
In  view  of  the  recent  industrial  developments  in 
electrical  science,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  instruc- 
tion in  that  branch,  which  the  department  has  met 
by  organizing  a  course  in  theoretical  and  applied 
electricity,  such  as  will  fit  a  student  to  enter  upon 
business  of  that  kind  in  an  intelligent  and  practical 
manner.    The  assistant  professor  will  have  special 
charge  of  this  work. 

In  the  department  of  Chemistry  the  instruc- 
tion given   to    the    junior   class    for    the  first 
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half-year  consisted  of  a  course  of  lectures  in 
inorganic  chemistry  and  frequent  written  examina- 
tions. As  far  as  is  possible  in  a  course  of  lectures 
the  science  was  taught  by  deducing  the  principal 
laws  from  experiments  performed  in  presence  of 
the  class.  During  the  second  half-year  a  similar 
course  in  organic  chemistry  was  given  to  six  stu- 
dents. In  the  laboratory  practical  work  in  all  the 
different  departments  of  chemistry  was  carried  out. 
The  equipment  of  the  chemical  laboratory  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  chemistry  has  been  recently  en- 
larged, especially  for  original  investigation  in 
organic  chemistry.  During  the  year  thirteen  in- 
vestigations on  subjects  relating  to  organic  chem- 
istry were  worked  out  in  the  laboratory,  and  were 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Chemistry. 

In  the  department  of  Natural  History  the  in- 
terest shown  by  the  several  classes  in  the  regular 
studies  of  the  course,  was  fully  equal  to  that  of 
any  previous  year.  One  student  elected  biology 
during  the  first  half-year.  The  elective  class  in 
mineralogy  for  the  second  half-year  was  composed 
of  five  engineers,  one  senior  and  two  graduate 
students.  Three  prizes  were  awarded  for  superior 
attainments  in  mineralogy. 

The  mineralogical  collection  has  been  enriched 
by  a  number  of  unique  specimens  of  stalactitic 
pyrite,  galena  and  calcite,  the  gift  of  J.  S.  Dennis, 
of  Chicago.  This  gentleman  has  been  one  of  the 
most  liberal  benefactors  of  the  museum,  having 
contributed,  in  its  early  days,  a  fine  collection  of 
coins,  and  many  minerals  which  are  at  present 
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among  the  most  interesting  treasures  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  College.  Dr.  John  Alexander,  of 
Belmont,  has  added  to  his  former  gifts  a  fine  col- 
lection of  perfect  quartz  crystals.  Important  and 
valuable  contributions  to  different  branches  of  the 
museum  have  been  made  by  the  professor  and 
by  both  graduates  and  under-graduates.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Kingsley,  of  Melrose,  has  given  a  large 
collection  of  insects,  which  for  want  of  room, 
has  not  yet  been  removed  from  the  cases  in 
which  it  was  originally  packed.  These  and 
many  other  treasures,  now  hidden  in  boxes  and 
drawers,  are  waiting  to  grace  the  rooms  of  the 
new  Museum.  This  building  will  contain  abundant 
room  for  the  better  exhibition  and  preservation  of 
the  present  valuable  collections  of  natural  history, 
and  will  furnish  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of 
biological  and  mineralogical  research.  To  the 
generous  and  far-sighted  donor,  whose  wisely 
directed  munificence  brings  timely  relief  to  this 
important  department,  the  gratitude  of  every  friend 
of  the  College  is  due.  May  his  life  be  prolonged 
far  beyond  the  period  required  to  carry  out  his 
plans  for  the  accommodation  and  enlargement  of 
the  natural  history  collection. 

In  the  department  of  Engineering  the  third 
class  had  mechanics  two  hours  a  week,  engineering 
three  hours  a  week,  railroads  three  hours  a  week, 
and  drafting  six  hours  a  week,  for  the  first  half- 
year.  The  first  class  had  descriptive  geometry 
four  hours  a  week,  surveying  three  hours  a  week, 
and  drafting  six  hours  a  week.  During  the  second 
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half-year  the  third  class  had  four  hours  a  week  in 
mechanics,  four  hours  a  week  in  bridges,  and  six 
hours  a  week  in  drafting.  The  sophomores  also 
received  instruction  three  times  a  week  in  me- 
chanics. The  department  calls  attention  to  the 
increased  interest  of  the  students  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  graduating  theses,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  representation  of  the  department 
in  the  programme  of  speaking  for  Commence- 
ment. 

In  the  department  of  Modern  Languages  the 
juniors  had  German  during  the  first  half-year  and 
four  members  of  the  class  continued  the  study 
during  the  second  half-year.  The  advanced  class 
in  German  for  the  first  half-year,  was  com- 
posed of  two  philosophical  students,  one  senior, 
and  one  divinity  student.  The  sophomores 
began  French  at  the  mid-year.  The  freshmen  of 
the  philosophical  course  had  French  throughout 
the  year,  three  and  four  hours  a  week,  respectively, 
during  the  two  half-years.  In  the  latter  course,  as 
I  have  already  said,  French  is  accepted  as  the 
equivalent  of  Greek,  in  the  requirements  for 
admission.  The  ordinary  freshman  is  held  to  the 
performance  of  work  of  a  more  advanced  charac- 
ter than  that  of  the  fitting  course.  Experience 
shows  that  freshmen  of  the  philosophical  course 
are  so  greatly  deficient  in  French  that  they  are 
disqualified  from  pursuing  the  work  that  was  laid 
down  for  them  when  the  course  was  established. 
For  the  past  two  years,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  place  these  men  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
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proceed  very  much  as  if  the  study  was  new 
to  them.  The  class  thus  falls  far  short  both 
as  regards  the  quantity  and  character  of  the 
work,  of  what  was  presupposed  in  making  the  two 
courses  equivalent.  The  difficulty  was  not  unfor- 
seen  when  the  course  was  established,  and  can 
only  be  overcome  by  rigid  adherence  to  our  stand- 
ard of  admission. 

The  department  of  Oratory  reports  an  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Although  no 
student  is  under  compulsion  to  present  an  oration 
or  give  a  reading  before  the  assembled  classes,  the 
lists  are  always  full  of  those  who  are  ready  to 
occupy  the  hour  given  to  public  speaking.  From 
year  to  year  an  increasing  number  of  freshmen 
have  taken  part  in  these  public  exercises,  and  this 
year  more  than  half  the  class  did  so  without 
solicitation.  Three  things  are  required  of  students 
who  present  themselves  for  speaking  or  reading : 

1.  That  they  shall  make  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  their  author,  and  decide 
upon  the  forms  of  voice  and  action  by  which  they 
will  present  him. 

2.  That  they  shall  present  themselves  to  the 
professor  for  at  least  two  drills  before  they  appear 
before  the  class. 

;3.    That  no  inferior  work  shall  be  done. 

Six  seniors  and  seven  juniors  took  the  elective  in 
oratory.  The  work  consisted  of  a  review,  by  topics, 
of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  ex- 
pression, as  taught  by  Delsarte,  of  the  analysis 
and  reading  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  of  the  presenta- 
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tion  of  readings  from  other  authors.  The  depart- 
ment reports  an  increase  of  interest  in  the  subject 
of  oratory  by  the  divinity  students.  The  professor 
has  met  them  twice  a  week  for  the  half-year,  instead 
of  once  a  week,  as  formerly.  A  summer  school, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  department,  was  con- 
ducted during  the  month  of  July.  It  opened  with 
an  enrollment  of  seventeen  members  and  closed 
with  twenty-seven. 

In  the  department  of  Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Eng- 
lish Literature,  the  only  change  during  the  year 
worth  noting  has  been  the  substitution  of  intellect- 
ual philosophy  for  logic  in  the  second  half  of 
junior  year.  This  change  has  been  made  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  encourage  elective  work  in  philoso- 
phy, which  can  now  be  pursued  with  profit  through 
the  senior  year.  In  the  natural  order  of  studies, 
also,  it  would  seem  that  psychology  should  pre- 
cede logic  and  ethics,  instead  of  following  both 
as  heretofore.  As  the  change  did  not  affect  the 
order  of  senior  studies,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say 
what  practical  advantages  will  result. 

During  the  first  half-year  twelve  sophomores 
and  five  freshmen  read  Hill's  Rhetoric,  reciting 
four  times  a  week.  Themes  were  written  in  con- 
nection with  this  study,  and  continued  in  the 
second  half-year,  to  the  number  of  six  in  all.  In 
elective  work  six  seniors  read  English  authors,  of 
the  period  1780-1880,  with  oral  and  frequent 
written  criticisms  by  members  of  the  class.  The 
class  met  three  times  a  week.  The  analytical 
study  of  American  oratory,  chiefly  in  connection 
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with  the  study  of  our  political  history,  was  pur- 
sued by  one  senior  and  six  juniors,  three  hours  a 
week.  Extra  work  with  individuals  occupied 
several  hours  a  week,  and  theme  work  by  juniors 
and  seniors  was  begun. 

During  the  second  half-year  theme  work  of  all 
classes,  except  the  freshmen,  was  continued,  and 
other  studies  were  as  follows: 

1.  Required,  a.  Seniors,  intellectual  philosophy, 
reading  President  Porter's  larger  treatise,  three 
hours  a  week;  b.  juniors  the  same,  but  using  the 
abridgment,  four  hours  a  week. 

2.  Optional.  Nine  juniors  read  selections  from 
English  authors,  from  1580  to  1  80,  four  hours  a 
week. 

3.  Elective,  a.  Seven  seniors  read  selections  from 
American  authors  of  the  present  century,  three 
hours  a  week;  b.  three  juniors  read  select  speeches 
of  eminent  British  orators,  two  hours  a  week. 

The  multiplicity  of  work  in  this  department  is 
so  great  as  to  make  the  best  results  impossible. 
Practically,  at  least  three  departments  are  embraced 
in  one:  rhetoric  and  composition,  intellectual  phil- 
osophy and  logic,  English  literature.  Even  at 
this  the  study  of  American  political  oratory,  as 
illustrating  our  constitutional  and  political  history, 
is  hardly  provided  for.  The  difficulty  complained 
of  does  not  come  so  much  from  over-requirement 
in  hours  of  class  work  as  from  distraction  among 
so  many  important  subjects.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  making  one  subject  this  term  and  another 
the  next,  the  leading  interest  at  the  expense  of  the 
remainder. 
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The  President  of  the  College  gave  instruction 
to  the  seniors  four  hours  a  week  for  the  year, 
ethics  formed  the  subject  during  the  first  half-year 
and  political  economy  during  the  second  half- 
year.  Six  seniors  also  took  the  elective  in  law 
three  hours  a  week  for  the  year.  The  two  branches 
of  the  subject  pursued  were  ancient  law  and 
international  law.  The  class  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  very  satisfactory  work  was 
accomplished. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  shows  an  addition 
of  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  voumes  during 
the  year,  making  the  whole  number  nineteen  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Only  forty- 
thre*e  volumes  have  been  purchased,  and  of  these 
thirty  are  from  the  income  of  the  Joy  Fund;  sixty- 
two  volumes  have  been  added  by  binding;  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six  have  been  added  by  dona- 
tion; and  one  by  exchange. 

No  changes  of  importance  have  taken  place 
during  the  year  in  the  administration  of  the  library. 
The  books  are  well  cared  for,  easily  accessible  to 
students  and  others,  and  subject  to  no  regulations 
that  operate  to  restrict  their  use.  Many  books, 
especially  English  classics,  are  largely  used  in 
connection  with  class  work,  and  are  rapidly  worn. 
The  need  of  them  is  so  great,  however,  that  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  allow  such  use  to  continue. 
If  several  copies  each  of  a  considerable  list  of 
books  most  in  demand  for  such  use,  could  be  pro- 
vided, the  library  would  be  much  more  helpful  to 
students.     Classes   in   English    literature  read 
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selections  from  perhaps  thirty  to  fifty  different 
authors,  of  which  there  is  commonly  but  a  single 
copy  in  the  library.  If  even  two  or  three  hundred 
volumes,  properly  selected,  could  be  provided  with 
a  view  to  such  use,  it  would  promote  studies  that 
are  receiving  increased  attention. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  raise  the  question 
whether  the  office  of  librarian  as  at  present  con- 
stituted should  not  be  abolished.  The  form  of  an 
annual  report,  and  an  occasional  signature,  com- 
prise all  the  results  that  appear.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  acting  librarian  be  made  librarian  in  full. 
The  change  would  simplify  matters  of  detail,  and 
would  be  only  a  proper  recognition  of  the  admira- 
ble service,  so  long  rendered  by  one  who  has  been 
officially  unknown  in  the  practical  discharge  of  all 
a  librarian's  duties. 

ELMER  H.  CAPEN. 


Tufts  College,  Sept  18, 1883. 
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To  the  President : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  I  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  condition  and  work  of  the  Divinity 
School  for  the  year  ending  June  1883. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  number  of  students  present 
was  nineteen,  distributed  in  the  several  classes  as  follows:  senior, 
six  ;  junior,  five;  and  the  two  under  classes  four  each.  About 
the  middle  of  the  year  two  members  were  added  to  the  freshmen, 
making  the  whole  number  for  the  year  twenty-one.  But  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  the  Faculty  found  it  necessary  to  dismiss  one 
member  of  the  third  class,  on  account  of  repeated  and  persistent 
violations  of  the  rules  of  the  school  and  for  other  conduct  unbecom- 
ing a  theological  student ;  and  another,  a  member  of  the  junior 
class,  was  at  much  the  same  time  dismissed  at  his  own  request. 

This  left  the  number  of  students  the  same  at  the  close  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Five  }roung  gentlemen  having  honorably  acquitted  themselves 
through  their  four  years  course  of  study,  and  passed  their  exam- 
inations in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty  graduated  at  the 
last  commencement  and  received  the  degree  of  Bacheloi  of 
Divinity.  Believing,  however,  that  this  degree  carried  a  broad- 
er implication  than  mere  intellectual  attainment,  the  Faculty  felt 
constrained  to  withhold  their  recommendation  of  one  student  who 
had  recently  developed  a  phase  of  rationalism  so  pronounced 
as  in  their  opinion  to  deny  all  revealed  religion,  and  all  the  claims 
of  historic  Christianity.  The  five  students  who  graduated  with 
the  honors  of  the  institution  are  already  settled  over  parishes 
within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts.  I  will  only  add  that  one  of 
them  having  taken  charge  of  a  small  parish  near  the  College 
proposes  in  connection  with  parish  work  to  pursue  the  regular 


course  of  classical  and  scientific  study,  and  thus  in  due  time  to 
earn  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts. 

In  this  purpose  the  Faculty  has  encouraged  him,  under 
the  conviction  that  larger  attainments  and  a  wider  and  more 
varied  culture  could  not  fail  to  increase  his  power  and  add 
to  his  usefulness.  AVe  only  wish  it  were  practicable  for 
this  school  to  demand  at  once  a  college  education,  or  its  full 
equivalent  in  mental  discipline,  preparatory  to  entering  its  halls 
and  engaging  in  its  studies.  Observation  shows  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  that  seven  years  study  is  better  than  four 
and  the  Upiversalist  denomination  would  find  its  interests 
greatly  subserved  if  it  should  carefully  see  to  it  that  the  great 
mass  of  its  clergy  first  enjoyed  a  broad  and  thorough  training 
in  college.  By  this  do  not  understand  me  as  speaking  in  dero- 
gation of  the  work  of  our  theological  schools.  They  have  done 
and  are  doing  the  church  and  the  cause  for  which  it  stands  an 
immeasurable  service.  They  have  raised  the  standard  of  pul- 
pit and  parochial  labor  amongst  us,  and  will  no  doubt  continue 
with  increasing  age  and  facilities  to  do  more  and  more  in  every 
useful  direction,  but  it  is  obvious  that  no  merely  professional 
education,  however  thorough,  can  accomplish  for  a  young  man 
all  that  he  would  reach  by  means  of  a  larger  and  more  varied 
preparatory  course,  such  as  our  colleges  are  designed  to  give. 

If  all  young  men  designing  to  enter  the  ministry  could  fully 
appreciate  the  advantages  a  college  education  would  give  them 
in  their  theological  studies,  and  in  the  subsequent  position  and 
power  it  generally  confers  they  would  allow  no  ordinary  ob- 
stacles to  prevent  its  attainment. 

The  work  of  the  school,  though  in  part  performed  under  quite 
exceptional  circumstances  was,  after  all,  well  done.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  year  the  whole  Faculty  was  present  and  the 
classroom  work  went  on  in  its  usual  way.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half  Professor  Tousey  under  the  direction  of  his 
physician  sought  a  milder  climate  in  Florida.  But  he  had  in 
good  part,  prepared  for  this  absence,  having  already  done  by 
extra  hours  perhaps  four-fifths  of  his  year's  work,  and  secured 
the  services  of  Professor  Knight  to  perform  what  remained, 
so  that  his  classes  had  no  reason  to  complain.  Unfortunately 
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?it  about  the  same  time  I  was  myself  suddenly  wholly  incapaci- 
tated for  labor  by  an  inflammation  of  the  retina  of  the  eyes 
which  left  me  unable  either  to  read  or  write.  I  could  not  even 
see  the  lines  in  ordinary  print,  much  less  distinguish  single  let- 
ters. I  found  that  any  earnest  continuous  thought  aggravated 
the -difficulty.  Under  these  circumstances  the  whole  burden  of 
the  school  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Professors  Leonard  and 
Knight.  Only  two  or  three  studies  were  dropped  and  those  the 
least  important  and  most  easily  made  up  in  aftertirae.  In 
Comparative  Theology,  Exegesis  and  Hermeneutics,  Professor 
Leonard  took  charge  of  the  upper  classes,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  students.  Professor  Knight  supplemented  his  work 
in  other  classes.  Mr.  White  of  the  senior  class  very  kindly 
took  charge  of  the  German  classes.  Small  as  the  working  force 
appeared,  the  work  was  well  performed,  and  I  am  under  great 
obligations  to  my  associates,  and  to  Mr.  White,  who  so  gener- 
ously and  at  so  much  personal  sacrifice,  made  good  my  place  in 
the  school. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  great  aid  the  school  received 
from  without  as  well  as  from  within.  Several  courses  of  lec- 
tures, more  than  we  ever  enjoyed  before,  fortunately  combined 
to  fill  up  any  gaps  and  supply  every  deficiency  in  the  regular 
work. 

Professor  Dolbcar  very  generously  gave  the  whole  school  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  on  molecular  physics.  Then  came  a 
course  of  four  lectures  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  D.D.,  on 
the  relations  of  science  and  the  Christian  religion.  Mean- 
while the  Rev.  Richard  Eddy,  D.D.,  favored  the  school  with  a 
course  of  live  or  six  lectures  on  the  early  history  of  Univcrsa- 
lism  in  this  country.  Finally  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D., 
gave  four  lectures  on  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  various  doc- 
trines of  the  churches  about  us. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Rugg  had  also  promised  a  few  lectures  but 
ill  health  prevented  him  from  delivering  them. 

I  hardly  need  say  how  interesting  and  useful  these  lectures 
were,  and  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  our  great  obligations  to 
the  gentlemen  above-named  for  their  services  in  our  behalf. 
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For  a  more  special  account  of  our  work,  I  refer  to  the  accom- 
panying tables. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  needs  of  this 
department  of  the  College.  A  suitable  edifice  for  its  accom- 
modation is  a  necessity  which  I  hope  will  soon  attract  the  at- 
tention of  some  generous  donor  and  find  a  satisfactory  response. 

It  greatly  needs  also  a  good  theological  library  and  a  mode- 
rate fund  for  the  purchase  of  current  theological  literature  in 
the  future.  But  above  all  and  perhaps  before  all  other  neces- 
sities is  that  of  a  fund  sufficient  to  maintain  this  department  in 
a  condition  of  absolute  independence  of  all  present  college  funds. 

Except  what  is  provided  for  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Packard,  we 
need  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  make  the  school 
what  it  should  be.  God  grant  that  the  day  of  its  realization 
may  not  be  long  deferred.  If  I  have  a  single  earthly  wish,  it 
is  to  live  to  see  the  school  handsomely  conditioned,  with  ade- 
quate funds  for  its  support,  in  a  suitable  hall,  and  with  a  library 
large  enough  to  meet  all  its  needs. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  J.  SAWYER, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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